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“I am an academic. Probably the toughest thing I have at home is an expo marker. But if the Israelis invade, if they charge at us, come door to 
door to massacre us, I'm going to use that marker, throw it at the Israeli soldiers. Even if that was the last thing that I would be able to do... 


we have nothing to lose.” 


—Refaat Alareer, Palestinian poet and teacher, days before he was murdered by an Israeli airstrike on December 6, 2023. 
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About This Issue 


Welcome to the seventh issue of the 
Anarchist Review of Books, produced by 
a collective based in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Exarchia, New York, Berkeley, Richmond, 
and Seattle. 

We go to press as tens of thousands are 
being murdered in the Middle East in 
the name of nationalism and fundamen- 
talism. The bombardment and eviction of 
Gaza, like the bombardment of Baghdad, 
like the bombing of Puerto Rico, like the 
El Mozote massacre, like the Guangxi 
Massacre, like the bombing of Cambodia, 
like the bombing of Hiroshima, like the 
bombing of Dresden, like the bomb- 
ing of London, like the bombing of Lviv, 
like the crematoriums of Auschwitz, like 
the slaughter in the Katyn Forest, like the 
invasion of Mexico, like the Moriori geno- 
cide, like the Uyghur genocide, like the 
Burundi genocide, like the Rwandan geno- 
cide, like the Armenian genocide, like the 
occupation of Algiers, like the mass rape 
of Bengalis, like the thousands of pogroms 
in Ukraine, like the forced starvation of 
Ireland, like the enslavement of Black 
Americans, like the Indigenous genocides, 
has put the world to shame. 

Control, displacement, extraction and 
annihilation is the business of the state. 

Every war is a war of the state against 
the people, and the current war on Gaza 
is a new front in that war. Nationalist ag- 
gression has never been contained by laws, 
borders, or human sympathy. Laws, bor- 
ders, and human sympathy are fictions 
to tyrants, rules that apply only to the 
subjugated. 

The Nazi German state based the “Final 
Solution” on the earlier ethnic cleansing 
of Indigenous people by U.S. settlers. And 
Zionists sought the solution to their repres- 
sion in founding their own nation, in the very 
same dream of occupation and expansion. 

As this new front opens before us, the 
words of artist Emily Jacir resonate: “Not 
only have we had to endure this genocide, 
be deprived space to grieve our kin, re- 
spond to state propaganda accusing us of 
killing ourselves, in the midst of it all we 
are targeted by the most advanced technol- 
ogies and misinformation campaigns to try 
to silence our voices.” 

With every new act of aggression by the 
state, free speech is curtailed. This past year 
we have seen journalists targeted and ex- 
ecuted in Gaza, Ukraine, Latin America, 
Haiti, Syria and Lebanon; artists censored 
and labeled terrorists in Europe, the U.S., 
and Asia; teachers of every topic and every 
political persuasion threatened with cen- 
sure and job loss. 


From Iran to Cambodia, to Chile, to 
East Timor, we have witnessed the hi- 
jacking of popular revolutions by religious 
fundamentalists and authoritarian nation- 
alists whose first acts were to imprison or 
murder anarchists, non-statist communists, 
socialists and intellectuals, and to estab- 
lish class, race, and gender-based systems 
of oppression that reinforce their control. 

There will always be reasons to despair 
the cruelty of the state. But we are not 
without power. In this dark moment we re- 
mind our readers that it is the people not 
their “representatives” who build peace, 
safety, security, and community. 

Rejection of the war in Gaza since 
October has led to massive demonstrations 
worldwide at U.S. and Israeli embassies, to 
documentation of war crimes and to de- 
mands for ceasefire. These are small acts of 
resistance, crossing state, religious and eth- 
nic boundaries, creating small pockets of 
trust. 

In New York and Chicago, citywide mu- 
tual aid collectives are providing support, 
resources and housing for thousands of mi- 
grants. Mutual aid groups from Vermont 
to the Italian countryside have come to- 
gether to help victims of flooding and fires. 
Resistance to deforestation and expanded 
police training has galvanized youth in the 
American south. 

Greek squats providing food pantries, 
meal programs, and libraries for the com- 
munity that were evicted last summer by 
the state, were re-occupied this winter with 
mass support of neighbors and comrades. 

If it’s peace, safety, security, and commu- 
nity that you want, there is no flag to wave 
but the black flag. 

In this issue, we bring you dispatches 
from Atlanta, Exarchia, and Emilia- 
Romagna; the Mad Housers lay out 
their plans, Mattilda Bernstein Sycamore 
touches the art, Ashlyn Mooney re- 
views Bev Grant’s candid photographs, 
Panagiotis Kechagias takes stock, Shellyne 
Rodriguez illuminates on assimilation and 
the 50th anniversary of Hip Hop, and Cara 
Hoffman gabs with Peter Werbe. All this 
and art by Chitra Ghanesh, Médar de la 
Cruz, Jenny Polak, Sameena Sitabkhan, 
Ellen Lesperance, Dianna Settles, N. Masani 
Landfair and ZOLA. 
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“What is the market value of air?” 
—Anthony Cody, The Rendering (Omnidawn, 2023) 


“Xenophobia is a handmaiden of citizenship, and an / 


essential qualification of Americanism. Americanism 


is not a virtue, but a malignancy. It elucidates a set of 


cognitive dissonances and defects which produce an 
animalistic anger that can only find resolution in the 
treatment of other people as animals.” : 
—Brandon Shimoda, Hydra Medusa (Nightboat Books, 2023) 


“One of the genius things that capitalism has done— 
evil genius is that it’s made us think theres a difference 
between our needs and our desires—but it makes us pay 
for both.” 

—Johanna Hedva on Between the Covers with David Naimon, 
June 10, 2023 


“I've come to the conclusion that everyone is fucked up, 
but it's only the most fucked who're forced to deal with 
it. 


—Nikolaj Tange Lange, Romeo & Seahorse 


“I dont ever want to show anyone my physical and 
psychological wounds and scars without telling them 
what caused me to hurt, what it will take to heal me, 
and what collectively and responsibly should be done to 
prevent similar injuries from ever happening again—to 
me or to others.” 


—Assotto Saint, Sacred Spell: Collected Works (Nightboat, 2023) SO 


e not achieved are only branches of the past: dead 
branches.” 
—Italo Calvino, Invisible Cities (Mariner Books, 1972) 


“Tm interested in poetry as a space where es cant 


understand it all, and why should you try to?” 


—Sawako Nakayasu on Between the ~ with . . 


Naimon, December 1, 2022 


It is unfathomably soothing to ie: the word why erupt ö | 
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out of you until it takes up the space of an entire room. 
— Aisha Sabatini Sloan, Borealis ~ 1 9 


Marriage is a piece of paper from de government. A . 


that.“ . 
Miss Major, i in conversation with Toshio Meronek, in Miss 


piece of paper! Guess what? Any match | can n take care e of - | 


Major Speaks: Conversations with a Black Trans Revolutionary 


(Verso, 2023) 


"Our destiny must always be confronted h ow ~ 
conscience.“ NVö 5 
—Assotto Saint $ Sacred ae * Collected Works 0 ightboat, 2023) 


“Catharsis i is for e > not for the artist.” 
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Crisis, Catastrophe, & Collapse 


Popular responses to climate change in Emilia-Romagna 


“Under any circumstances sociability is the 
greatest advantage in the struggle for life.” 


Peter Kropotkin, Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution 


Floods, fires, earthquakes, pests, and plagues. You would 
be forgiven for thinking that we are approaching end- 
days and that the crazy people with sandwich boards 
were perhaps right all along. Europe has seen a variety 
of natural crises in recent years to accompany the never- 
ending social crises that have become a background 
constant in our lives. This desperate situation has 
inevitably led many of us to throw our hands up 
in the air (it is southern Europe...), shout That’s 
it!, / Va basta!, or Ora basta!—depending on where 
you are from—and try to mitigate things as best as 
possible together. 

The members of the Border Disorder collec- 
tive do a diversity of work and activities, and as a 
collective we can normally be found either teach- 
ing or writing and translating. However, given that 
some of us are from or live in areas affected by cat- 
astrophic climate events, this year our proverbial 


pens were replaced by shovels like everybody else. 
A panorama 


The Emilia-Romagna region of central Italy ex- 
perienced serious flooding in May 2023 when half 
the year’s rainfall fell over just two days. It left sev- 
enteen dead, 50,000 displaced and many houses 
entirely underwater. Additionally, the repercus- 
sions paralysed the entire region, with landslides 
isolating rural communities and destroying har- 
vests inland. On the coast the beaches were 
effectively destroyed and animal carcasses polluted 
the water just before the tourist season. In the af- 
termath of the disaster, there was a large popular 
response from affected and unaffected citizens 
alike. Part of that response was explicitly leftist 
and anarchist. 

As a region, Emiglia-Romagna has long been 
engaged in intensive industrial agriculture, an ag- 
gravating factor as to why floods have become 
so devastating and uncontrolled in recent cen- 
turies. Moreover, the region is symbolic of a 
much-repeated pattern of land mismanagement 
and exploitation by medium and large busi- 
nesses in collaboration with national and local 
governments. 

The popular response to the flooding in Forlì-Cesena, 
more or less the first major urban area to be hit, was 
principally citizens removing the water and mud from 
homes. However, it additionally included evacuating 
vulnerable people, clearing landslides and fallen trees, 
unblocking storm drains, food preparation/collection 
and financial assistance. The principal logic of organ- 
ising was through people’s immediate neighbourhoods 
and social circles, but quickly expanded through so- 
cial media. This prompted a much wider response, and 
naturally brought with it the classic chaotic cocktail of 
excessive information, repetition and misinformation. 

The autonomous social bodies involved were broad 
and diverse. The largest response was probably from the 
football ultras—who definitely drank the most while 
working. There were also church and religious groups, 
including The Church of Scientology. Some organising 
came from the largest local fascist group CasaPound and 
their student wing Blocco Studentesco. But thankfully 
their response was more minor than had been feared, 
and in fact their pitiful showing really boosted the mo- 
rale of other groups. They were even told to fuck off 
from one house which was nice to hear from a comrade 
who just happened to be passing by and was definitely 
not shadowing them for intelligence purposes. 

There was also a far-left and anarchist response, the 
size of which was either impressive given the lack of 
major urban centres or poor depending on how criti- 
cal you want to be. This response comprised of regular 
social bodies, like left gyms, social centres, and librar- 
ies, etc., as well as preexisting mutual aid networks from 
other emergencies such as Covid and previous floods in 
a neighbouring region. 


An anarchist and far-left response 


Class is a major determining factor as to who experi- 
ences the worst impacts of climate catastrophe. Here we 
have to make the now somewhat trite point that nat- 
ural disasters are only in part natural. The foundations 


Border Disorder 


of their impacts have been laid by capital and the state. 
There is a common structure behind who experiences 
the worst disasters. 

In Cesena, for example, much of the popular and so- 
cial housing is built immediately along the river or in 
the river area, with some of it entirely below the wa- 
terline. Here, you will also find many small streets and 
dead ends inaccessible to emergency vehicles. By con- 
trast, much of the city’s most exclusive housing is built 
on the surrounding hills, comfortably out of reach of the 
flood waters. European river areas, and elsewhere, have 


Mount Meru (searching for the disappearing) by Eleanor Mahin Thorp 
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historically followed a similar pattern with the working 
classes tied to the river and its banks for work, indus- 
try, and trade, while the middle and upper classes have 
excluded themselves to the hills, safely out of reach of 
the squalor and disease that such a context inevitably 
produced. 

Things can be more complicated upon leaving the 
city and travelling into agricultural areas. Because of 
this, two groups of comrades intentionally sought out 
isolated rural households, fearing there might be peo- 
ple who were disconnected or vulnerable. Sadly they 
were right: “We received a vague tip through a solidarity 
phone line that we had started. Some distant neighbours 
to a farm building informed us of some people there 
possibly in need of assistance. Inside were some young 
agricultural workers from Pakistan who had no electric- 
ity, internet, or transport. We charged their phones in 
the van, left them some food supplies and helped them 
clean some of the rooms. Not native to the area, and 
given the condition of the farm, we were concerned 
about their situation. We inquired delicately about the 
owner through a friend translating, but they assured us 
he was okay. In these rural areas a lot can go by un- 
seen, and it is not hard to imagine how things could 
have been worse. It was profound for us to see issues like 
labour rights, migration, and climate change converge.” 

In Forli, a working-class city beside Cesena, the dense 
winding mediaeval streets of the historic centre make 
access for emergency services slow and difficult, even 
when the streets are not full of mud and water. Again, 
the more expensive houses were isolated from trouble. 
Bologna, which also contains a mediaeval centre, had 
perhaps more social obstacles to contend with like se- 
rious urban poverty, and all the social alienation that 
comes with a larger urban area. 


Bologna, although less hit than other parts of Emilia- 
Romagna, had several networks of mutual aid and 
support already in place to assist affected households. 
Some, like Colonna Solidale Autogestita, were origi- 
nally set up during Covid to provide food and supplies 


to struggling working class families, but continued af- 
terwards recognising an on-going need for assistance. It 
serves as a reminder that there are continual emergen- 
cies and catastrophes faced by people already struggling, 
and that the climate crisis is one of many. 

During the 2023 flooding there were also non-emer- 
gency networks that supported one another during and 
after the events. Popular boxing gyms in both Bologna 
and Cesena mobilised. In Cesena, the mobilisation was 
particularly effective because the context was smaller 
and the gym was a convenient point of contact for 
other people and groups in the city. One mem- 
ber emphasised that the Cesena gym already has 
a DIY culture ingrained in its essence. The other 
prominent boxing gym in the city and one of the 
weight-training gyms were run by racists or out- 
and-out fascists, and so a group of comrades with 
martial arts experience began to train together be- 
fore establishing a solid and public structure. This 
member therefore explained that “the mentality 
of addressing problems autonomously and spon- 
taneously was really not a big step to make.” No 
doubt frequent training was also useful in heaving 
heavy materials and long shifts digging and work- 
ing outside. 


The allocation of state resources 


A final, but equally essential observation is that 
the allocation of resources from the state was also 
realised along class lines. This is not something 
unique to the flooding in Emilia-Romagna, but 
often manifests in instances of medical emergen- 
cies, missing-persons cases, assistance for crime 
victims, other natural disasters, etc. Working 
amidst the chaos in popular neighbourhoods in 
the first days after the flooding, the presence of 
the state was absolutely minimal. In the first two 
days the only time we saw police was a vanload 
parked outside a café where they sat drinking cof- 
fee. A couple of times we worked alongside the 
Protezione Civile who were running diesel pumps, 
and the only time we collaborated with the fire 
brigade they had to leave because they were not 
adequately equipped, even needing to borrow 
shovels and tools from volunteers. Clearly, emer- 
gency bodies are widely underfunded, especially 
fire brigades, and none of us were the least bit 
saddened by the absence of cops. However, it all 
serves to illustrate how little the state cares about you 
unless there is an election coming up. 

The same was true regarding the landslides affect- 
ing the roads and properties away from the concrete of 
the city. Generally speaking, the villages and communi- 
ties farthest from the cities include more working-class 
households or have families with lower incomes, and 
the villages closest to the city are significantly wealthier. 
We don't need to guess whose landslides were cleared 
first, and which areas half a year later still have closed 
roads. Despite millions of E.U. funding being prom- 
ised to poorer rural communities, they are the ones still 
with broken or blocked roads while in the richer hill- 
side neighbourhoods not a trace of the flooding remains. 

Such a legacy of a natural disaster will no doubt con- 
tinue for a while longer. Some wonder if their roads will 
even open again before the next flood, but then again, 
perhaps a fire will sweep through first. Either way, 
what is certain is that climate change will continue to 
increase the frequency of such events, the state will con- 
tinue to disappoint, the rich will continue to profit and 
protect themselves while those struggling will continue 
to struggle. Therefore, there will always be the need for 
mutual aid, especially in this era of acute climate change 
and increasingly obscure weather patterns. No matter 
how busy we were during this chaotic period, it was easy 
to connect the dots. Decades of land exploitation, the 
state, profit, social class, authority, big businesses, street 
planning, global warming, political power—they are all 
musicians in an orchestra of catastrophe. Naturally, cap- 
italism is our faceless conductor. 

Apocalyptic metaphors aside, what we saw in Emilia- 
Romagna offered a degree of hope. We do not have to 
be a symphony audience. Mutual aid is clearly still alive 
and kicking. Here, it started on the first day of the cri- 
sis, it came from those impacted and not impacted alike, 
it was brought by comrades far and wide, and it even 
materialised from networks of seemingly unrelated 
organising. 

Border Disorder can the found at www.border-disorder.com 


Return to Sender 


Carrie Laben 


Each autumn, Banned Book Week attempts to turn 
the eyes of the U.S. (and points beyond) to issues in 
censorship. In the past these efforts could sometimes 
seem akin to National Ice Cream Day or Penguin 
Appreciation Day; lots of awareness-raising and a fair 
bit of marketing, less emphasis on action beyond “buy 
and read from this list.” In recent years, however, the 
attention to book banning has intensified and spread 
beyond a single week. 

The proximate cause is a major push on the part of the 
fascist and fascist-adjacent right to remove books with 
themes of sexual freedom, racial disparity, and structural 
inequality from school and public libraries. These efforts 
are justly despised by anyone who cares about liberation; 
seeing them resisted, rather than just hashtag-resisted, 
is a positive sign that the facist right will not have things 
all its own way. But there is a place where this level of 
censorship and worse has been the norm for decades, 
with little pushback except from a handful of dedicated 
activists. That is, of course, the institution where many 
Americans are happy to see even the fig leaf of supposed 
human rights stripped away in favor of exploitation and 
vengeance: the prison. 

Activists against prison censorship are not fighting 
for an abstraction. This was demonstrated vividly at the 
recent exhibit Return to Sender: Prison as Censorship, 
curated by Mariame Kaba at the EFA Project Space in 
Manhattan. In a mock-up of a cell, children’s crayon 
drawings are photocopied in black-and-white so they 
cant be used to “smuggle drugs” (a pretext used to re- 
strict all sorts of materials, even though guards are the 
main drug smugglers in prisons). Derek Trumbo de- 
scribes how his play about prison life was rejected for 
performance at the prison where he’s held because it 
uses common prison slang. Kwaneta Harris, a nurse be- 
fore her incarceration, recounts watching a friend die of 
breast cancer while material on how the disease might 
progress was deemed “pornographic.” The basic free- 
doms to understand and protect the self, connect with 


Remembering Rikers, Portrait of Edwin Santana by 
Meédar de la Cruz. Ink and acrylic on paper 2023. 
Rikers Public Memory Project 
https://rikersmemoryproject.org/ 


others, and share the truth are ultimately what are being 
attacked here. In place of self-expression, prison author- 
ities try to impose their own truth, favoring Christian 
Evangelical and even white supremacist literature. They 
try to ensure that the carceral system’s own version of 
itself—all-powerful, irresistible, inevitable—is the only 
one that anyone can perceive. 

It’s a terrifying vision of a possible future. As Kaba 
puts it, “The prison is the frontline war in a society that 


seeks to censor and control people and ideas.” However, 
the exhibit also demonstrates that these institutions, 
though powerful, are not all-powerful, not irresistible, 
not inevitable. Resistance is alive within the prison walls. 

Kwaneta Harris, for example, has been in a solitary 
block for the past seven years. This is a form of im- 
prisonment that amounts to torture, one of the most 
dehumanizing and destructive corners of the U.S. 
prison system. Yet in a recent conversation with James 
Hannaham published on LitHub (a conversation that 
itself had to be negotiated around and through the hos- 
tility of the prison bureaucracy), she speaks of how just 
having access to Hannaham's book Didn't Nobody Give 
a Shit What Happened To Carlotta [excerpted in ARB 
#6] helps her small and beleaguered community sur- 
vive the oppression they face: “We've started using 
‘Dave’ as a code word for the kinds of guards Carlotta 
encounters... This is a secret way we can communicate a 
warning. ‘Girl, watch out, He’s a Dave’.” Prisoners who 
can read, read it aloud to the many who cannot—who . 
were imprisoned before their schooling was finished, 
before their dyslexia could be diagnosed, before they 
found someone who could connect with them in a class- 
room. Books, art, all products of the imagination are not 
only powerful and beautiful, but practical tools in such 
a place. Otherwise the forces trying to keep them out of 
the hands of prisoners would not be so insistent. 

If this is true of literature and art delivered into the 
hands of the imprisoned, it is even more true of lit- 
erature and art from the hands of the imprisoned. At 
Return to Sender, one needed only to turn one’s head to 
see the contrast between the gray mock cell and the viv- 
idness of works by artists like Corey Devon Arthur and 
Bori—colors that demand attention to invisible lines 
that curve, and shapes that convey motion; the whole 
constituting an implicit refusal to be silenced. 


Carrie Laben is the author of the novel A Hawk in the 
Woods and the forthcoming novella The Water Is Wide. 


Highlights & Blackouts 

by Heather Bowlan 

40pp. _mixlit press 2023 

with online experience by Heather Bowlan 
and Warren C. Longmire at https:// 
highlightsblackouts.mixlit.io/ 


Highlights & Blackouts, Heather Bowlan's 
self-erasure chapbook and accompa- 
nying online code poem developed by 
Warren C. Longmire, is an electrifying 
assemblage: poetry written over fifteen 
years, then redacted, integrating the col- 
laboration of artist-friends, while fusing 
poems, collage, print and digital media. 

The paper chapbook is a compressed 
explosion of erasure and collage. Bowlan 
pairs images with each poem, holding an 
unfamiliar View-Master to the reader's 
eye. These picture windows slide past a 
dance of formal, then self-redacted po- 
etry. Collages build up texture, layer by 
layer. 

And that's just the paper version. 

Highlights, designed with Longmire, 
is also a fluid code poem, breaking 
constraints on process, genre, and au- 
thorship. Searching through this 
gorgeous poem after reading the chap- 
book felt like viewing the extended cut 
of a favorite film. One glides the cursor 
across redacted boxes to uncover hid- 
den surprises: contributions by artists, 
side alleys of music, video, images, and 
a playlist, as well as author notes on cre- 
ating the collection. The digital format 
brings the material even closer to the 
reader, those View-Master images be- 
coming more immediate and the poems 
even more intimate. A sense of com- 


munity and history pervades Highlights. 


Now, Look Again 


Erin Vachon 


Bowlan's sensibility is effusive: more 
voices, more creativity, more expansion. 
Redaction only comes after this explo- 
sion of more, more, more. 

Highlights opens on Wellness Plan/ 
Mood Episode, a villanelle confronting 
mental illness: "You're not ready / for 
the pummel and zoom, for the chemi- 
cals." If the first poem embraces formal 
repetition by restating lines again and 
again, its companion erasure, Wellness/ 
Episode, self-deletes by cutting to the 
quick: "You're not ready / You want / 
velocity." Effusion before effacing, the 
one-two punch to Bowlan's poetics, a 
self-generating machine creating a snap- 
ping electricity between each poem. 

The paired images in Highlights em- 
phasize this build-up of energy. An 
accompanying image beneath Wellness 
Plan: a solid black square, floating. 
Underneath Wellness/Episode, another 
square showcases a woman in a bed- 
room, with a black box levitating beside 
her, as if put into proportion from the 
previous poem. Bowlan's art does not 
contest erasure as a destructive force, but 
as a necessary tool for the artist's own 
hands. The subject redacts her own poem 
and keeps going, maybe even in order 
to keep going. In yet another erasure 
of Wellness Plan, BOX, Bowlan urges: 
"Better rattle velocity." Fast is not even 
fast enough. In another squared image: a 
haze of neon light in cityscape. 

Throughout the work, Bowlan cre- 
ates wonder around cities, most often 
mixed with heartache: "a mirage city of 
merges, a city / I nearly loved when its 
skyline framed the arch / of her neck— 
even now I see it, I speak it, that sailing 
/ second, it's the moment I wake up 


to / every morning I'm in the world." 
Bowlan erases, strips the poem down to: 
"a mirage / I nearly loved." Sometimes 
her handwritten words appear on her 
redactions, refusing to obey the rules 
of erasure. The added words are starv- 
ing, desire-driven: "I want silver / I want 
to be rich" and "we devour the hungry 
/ hours." A body can be absent, even 
when present. A city can disappear, even 
if the buildings stand. Bowlan searches 
for places to anchor substance with love, 
grieving loss by speaking up, and above 
all, demanding more from the missing 
world. 

Her closing poem Dopamax re- 
turns to the body by refusing language: 
“Somebody bandage up my mouth / be- 
fore I spit out a bunch of rude tulips." 
Yet its erasure Baseline will not be fully 
erased, no matter the jumble that tum- 
bles from the poet's lips: "swarm / thirsty 
/ anchor / lullaby." Below, a volcano ex- 
plodes in its square box, contained and 
rejecting containment. If language is 
useless, still we must use it, Bowlan ar- 
gues. If the volcano is going to explode 
anyway, we might as well frame the 
eruption, take its photo. 

To experience Highlights in either 
form is to reconsider the frame. Even 
in the paper format, the box below 
Bowlan's erasure Main Line Medusa 
provides a QR code to a YouTube video 
where artist Melinda Rice plays violin 
alongside its subtitled poetry: "delicate 
things / my own mind / the waves." 
With Highlights, Bowlan creates a re- 
markable ebb and flow that invites an 
examination of reading itself, long after 
the chapbook has closed, and the com- 
puter has been turned off. Ultimately, 


Highlights encourages exploration: look 
at how you're looking. Now, look again. 


Erin Vachons work appears in Black 
Warrior Review, SmokeLong Quarterly, 
DIAGRAM, Haydens Ferry Review, 
The Pinch, Brevity, and the Wigleaf Top 
50, among others. They are a Submissions 
Editor at SmokeLong Quarterly, 
SmokeLong Fellow for Emerging Writers, 
and an alum of the Tin House Summer 
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And You Dontt Stop 


The assimilation of Hip Hop, hegemony, and the Empire State 


New York City has just concluded its official celebrations 
of the 50th anniversary of Hip Hop. Events included 
a series of free block parties in Brooklyn, Queens and 
the Bronx: the Rock the Bells Concert in Forest Hills 
Stadium with acts including LL Cool J, Salt-N-Pepa, 
Ludacris, and Queen Latifah; the Mass Appeal & Live 
Nation Hip Hop 50 live concert at Yankee Stadium fea- 
turing Run-DMC, Lil Wayne, Snoop Dogg, Ice Cube, 
Eve, Lil' Kim, Trina, T.I., A$AP Ferg, and The Sugarhill 
Gang. All presided over and ordained by New Yorks 
cop mayor, Eric Adams. This entire premise, at first 
glance, might appear absurd. Hip Hop, a cultural offen- 
sive which developed on the margins of the American 
neoliberal petri-dish came into being in 
contention with the state and its ruling 
class that were hell bent on destroying 
its creators; the Black, Puerto Rican, and 
West Indian industrial migrants who 
made New York home. 

Hip Hop was created in the midst of 
many plagues by a generation that had 
experienced decades of precarious work- 
ing conditions, primarily in factories with 
no access to union jobs hoarded by the 
white working class. Deindustrialization 
left them facing a new level of poverty. 
By the mid 1970s, neoliberalism had 
thrown down the gauntlet of austerity, 
resulting in municipal disinvestment, 
and soon racist landlords were burning 
down whole neighborhoods to collect 
fire insurance money. This generation 
endured an opioid epidemic that began 
in the veins of returning Vietnam vets 
with massive trauma, followed by a crack 
epidemic, the consequence of a manu- 
factured narcotics economy planted by 
the feds which ultimately set us up for 
the war on drugs and mass incarceration. 

How then do we come to a point where 
50 years later, we are witnessing that gen- 
eration’s assimilation and absorption into 
the state and their complicity with the 
power of its institutions? This is not new. 
The past and present are filled with subjugated people 
becoming complicit in their own repression. No one is 
exempt. Not even those Black, Puerto Rican, and West 
Indian kids who survived the atrocity of racist capitalist 
violence executed via the settler colonial logic of elimi- 
nation and created Hip Hop in its wake. 

What does upward mobility look like for the aver- 
age Black, Puerto Rican, and West Indian New Yorker? 
The images of lavish lifestyles that accost us all exist for 
the most part in the realm of fantasy. For poor and un- 
deremployed people, it’s a kind of expensive cosplay; a 
profoundly cliché middle-class desire. A home with a 
backyard. A two-car garage. A vacation. Tuition money. 
It isnt the villas and penthouses of the ruling class that 
is desired. It’s a miniature kingdom, in the realm of 
the plain. The white flight dream of Long Island and 
Westchester with plenty of clean air and open water- 
fronts once exemplified this middle-class landscape, 
where cops and firemen and white workers with good 
union jobs were able to live. For Black, Puerto Rican, 
and West Indian migrants, the pathway to the middle 
class opened up after President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
banned discriminatory employment practices by federal 
agencies, unions, and companies engaged in war-related 
work. Suddenly Black and Latinx people could work 
for the government and in the public sector, encom- 
passing a wide variety of bureaucratic positions, from 
the Department of Motor Vehicles, Social Services, 
and the Post Office, to corrections officers, in the courts 
and of course, in the police department where the cur- 
rent mayor got his start. The lane carved for some 
Black, Puerto Rican, and West Indian industrial mi- 
grants to enter the middle class was a bureaucratic one, 
as middlemen, gatekeepers, and enforcers, administer- 
ing mundane and often violent policies on behalf of 
the state. The bureaucratic authority and respectabil- 
ity granted to some of these workers functioned like a 
kind of hierarchy over their neighbors. For example, the 
welfare case manager could decide to withhold bene- 
fits from the daughter of a woman who works in the 
bodega on her block. What attitudes and interactions 
must they have when they encounter each other around 
the way? What does it feel like to submit paperwork at 
housing court over an eviction notice to a judgmental 
clerk, who lives in your building? 

These antagonisms however, havent been enough 


Shellyne Rodriguez 


to separate the Black, Puerto Rican, and West Indian 
barely middle-class from their less employed counter- 
parts. As Stuart Hall explains, breaking down Gramsci, 
“the diversification of social antagonisms is grounded in 
the relations and institutions of civil society,” i.e. fam- 
ily, school, church, hood politics, and ethnic nationalism 
fuck us up. There are a dozen ways we remain connected 
over and above this particular line in the sand. Hence 
the correction officer who takes off his uniform and 
drinks a beer after work with the cousin of an inmate 
he violated at work earlier in the day. Capitalism is al- 
ways poised to employ one half of us to humiliate, hunt, 
beat, arrest, and kill the other half, and colonization 
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makes every baton swing pregnant with the certitude 
of its own perceived righteousness. It creates the illusion 
of power and the illusion of a secure place in the bo- 
som of the ruling class, or the state. Fanon describes this 
in urban colonial subjects in Martinique and Algeria, 
“The workers, primary schoolteachers, artisans, and 
small shopkeepers who have begun to profit—at a dis- 
count, to be sure—from the colonial setup” and El Hajj 
Malik Shabazz explains this in Harlem and in Detroit, 
where he delivered his metaphor on the house and field 
in the antebellum south. The dilemma is reflected in the 
numbers. Black and Latinx people make up 90 percent 
of jail admissions, but we comprise 52 percent of New 
York City’s population. The bureaucratic administration 
and maintenance of the cages are also overwhelmingly 
Black and Latinx. Of the 17, 045 civilians employed 
by the NYPD, 46.4% are Black and 22.6% are latinx. 
Uniformed Black cops make up 15.9% while Latinx 
double that number at 31.4%. We are the muscle of the 
state. We are the cattle and its fodder. 

Now, after almost 100 years since Roosevelt's 
Executive Order banning discrimination, this barely 
middle-class Black, Puerto Rican, and West Indian 
workforce has assimilated into the cultural fabric of 


settlers and Ellis Island whites. The Yiddish “Oy” is 


inverted and yelled as a “Yo” now on any given street 


corner. Here Gramsci serves up the logic once again. If 
we are the muscle of the state, then we also come to- 
gether alongside those Italian, Irish, and Jewish New 
Yorkers to form the guts of civil society. Civil society is 
how we create “culture.” When Gramsci says “civil soci- 
ety,” he means “the public sphere where ideas and beliefs 
are shaped and the hegemony of the ruling class is re- 
produced through the media, universities and religious 
institutions to manufacture consent and legitimacy.” 
Hegemony is the “scaffold” around the skyscraper baby, 
where the ruling class peers down with a bird's eye 
view, bobbing and weaving as needed to retain power. 
As Gramsci so eloquently spelled out in those prison 
notebooks, “the traditional ruling class is able to quickly 
recapture power when it is slipping from its grasp, by 
making sacrifices and exposing itself to an uncertain 
future with demagogic promises” adopting the morals, 
ethics, politics, culture, etc. of the broadest masses to 
keep the machine of the economic apparatus of produc- 
tion cranking. In other words, the ruling class can afford 


what appears to be concessions or even make them- 
selves in our likeness—because these gestures are always 
enacted to solidify power. And what is this cultural scaf- 
fold or, as Gramsci called it, “national-popular culture” 
made of? It’s the Yankee baseball cap and the Brooklyn 
Nets, a dollar slice of pizza, the collective dissatisfaction 
with the MTA, and the collective grief around 9/11. It’s 
the Cyclone in Coney Island, the Rockefeller Christmas 
tree, and the spectacle of Times Square. It's Frank 
Sinatra and Jay Z. It’s green beer for Saint Patrick’s Day, 
and Salsa music at Orchard Beach. It’s a citywide cele- 
bration of the 50th anniversary of Hip Hop. 


“And so, I need to say to you, Hip 
Hop, you must identify where you 
are right now. 50 years later, from 
block parties to carrying crates of 
records, to music in the park, to 
having to draw your own flyers, 
to doing the $5 events... Look at 
50 years later. The mayor of the 
most powerful city on the globe is 
a Hip Hop mayor... The mayor of 
Chicago, Hip Hop. The mayor of 
Atlanta, Hip Hop. The mayor of 
Los Angeles, Hip Hop. We finally 
have reached where we are. ...now 
the police commissioner, the first 
Puerto Rican police commissioner, 
it's a Hip Hop commissioner... 
And I want us to know that you 
are now in Gracie Mansion. That's 
how good God is. 50 years could 
have fallen when another mayor 
was here. God made the intersec- 
tionality of 50 years of Hip Hop to 
be at the time that Eric Adams, the 
Hip Hop mayor, is in office. That 


is the significance of the moment." 


-Mayor Eric Adams on the 
50th Anniversary of Hip Hop 


It wasn't difficult this summer to run 
into billboards across the city with big drippy grafhti 
style letters announcing the multiple celebrations of the 
50th anniversary of Hip Hop. An irony considering the 
city’s ongoing hostile relationship with the art form. 
Still, while nearly every museum and institution got in 
on the festivities hosting numerous concerts, events, and 
exhibitions, the transit museum blatantly ignored these 
iconic happenings, rejecting the conservation and ar- 
chiving of graffitied trains as its official policy. It’s the 
closest to the truth. The cultural offensive that birthed 
Hip Hop was an enemy of the state, even if some of its 
soldiers defected. In his remarks on the 50th anniversary 
of Hip Hop, Adams labeling Black mayors “Hip Hop 
mayors,” is as laughable as his use of the term intersec- 
tionality. Indeed, all of these mayors have been courting 
rappers and following the Adams blueprint, hosting 
citywide Hip hop festivities and bestowing honors on 
their favorite rappers while their homeless populations 
swell and they beef up their police departments. Cop 
City in Atlanta is a glaring example. But the love be- 
tween rappers and the state goes both ways. Lil’ Wayne 
has always been vocal about his love of police. Wayne 
serenaded Vice President Kamala Harris with his hit 
song “Mrs. Officer” at her Hip Hop anniversary bash. 
We also saw the Bronx bootlicker himself, Fat Joe, de- 
clare former President Bill Clinton and chief architect 
of the 1994 mass incarceration crime bill an honorary 
member of his crew, while gifting him a pair of Terror 
Squad x Nike Air Force Ones. Weirdos. 

We can dismantle the bloated pageantry of Adams 
and his cohort and their rhetoric promoting hyper-in- 
dividualism, and challenge the notion of the “pioneer,” 
—a violent colonial term quite easily. This is not to say 
that Grand Wizard Theodore didn't scratch the first re- 
cord. But viewed through a feminist lens grounded in 
community, we would say, that the scratch required his 
scolding mother to enter the room. We would notice 
that she provided a room for him, giving him the time 
and space to develop his craft. Kool Herc needed the 
people to lend their ears and bodies to the dance. The 
Hoe Avenue Peace Treaty needed to happen in order 
to ease gang tensions enough to allow things to flour- 
ish. Social reproduction. Secondly, on some occasions, 
it is necessary to confiscate the creation from its cre- 
ator. The vessel from which the thing emerged is only 
a vessel. It’s why we can still recite the lyrics to "Fuck 


The Police” even if we've discarded Ice 
Cube who is busy moonlighting as a 
right-wing media commentator along- 
side the likes of Joe Rogan and Tucker 
Carlson. Lastly, we would have to rec- 
ognize the ineffectuality of nostalgia, 
which is often removed from context, 
steeped in selective memory of “the good 
ol’ days,” and a proven device of manip- 
ulation. It was nostalgia that put Trump 
in the White House and sent his army 
charging on January 6th. It is nostalgia 
keeping the mayor afloat. Adams, who 

ew up in Southside Jamaica Queens, 
and graduated from the New York City 
Police Academy in 1984, certainly bore 
witness to Hip Hop's emergence even as 
he hunted down “perps” who were also 
b-boys and b-girls, graff writers and 
emcees in his role as a pig. This nostal- 
gic embrace of Hip Hop by the state is 
further evidence of how Black, Puerto 
Rican, and West Indian New Yorkers 
who oversaw the creation of Hip Hop 
have adopted every hallmark of what we 
recognize as a reactionary conservative 
right wing white middle class ideology 
teetering on fascism. Whether they vote 
Democrat or Republican is beside the 
point. Adams, who unsurprisingly enjoys 
far reaching endorsements and support 
from these government employees, him- 
self was a registered Republican between 
1997-2001, flip flopping back & forth as 
a political chess move. By now it is well 
understood that the essential role of the 
Democrats is to implement whatever 
draconian policy Republicans flagrantly 
impose by creating the bureaucracy 
around it. The labels left or right just con- 
fuse things. The character of the people 
is heavily Christian, pro-police, pro- 
real-estate development, anti-immigrant, 
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and anti-poor. And where might we wit- 
ness this spirit? On the radio. 


The radio receiving set devel- 
ops the sensorial, intellectual, 
and muscular powers of man 
in a given society. The radio 
in occupied Algeria is a tech- 
nique in the hands of the 
occupier. 


Frantz Fanon, A Dying Colonialism 


New York City has three Hip Hop 
and R&B radio stations, two of which 
are considered sister stations, owned 
by Mediaco Holding and operated by 
Emmis Communication, Hot 97 (97.1) 
and WBLS (107.5). Advertising on both 
radio stations is repetitive and essentially 
the same; seminars to learn how to flip 
real estate, injury lawyers, car salesman, 
or the fearmongering “make a deal with 
the IRS” or “consolidate your debt” com- 
mercials but the culture of the stations 
are decidedly different and the charac- 
ter and demographics of the stations are 
distinct. Hot 97 plays newer music, and 
caters to a younger crowd while WBLS 
plays throwbacks and is geared towards 
older folks. In fact, many of the dee- 
jays, like Bugsy and Red Alert moved to 
WBLS as they aged out of Hot 97. In 
addition, WBLS has a talk radio char- 
acter with a conservative Christian bent. 
Radio hosts like comedian Steve Harvey 
could be heard offering relationship ad- 
vice and setting a moral tone. On Sunday 
mornings, one can tune into Open Line, 
a radio call-in show long viewed as an 
important forum for the black commu- 
nity. Created by its host Bob Slade in 
1989, Open Line was a political voice, 


taking sharp positions on issues such as 
the Central Park Five and Black Lives 
Matter. While Slade, who passed away 
in 2019, opened the airwaves for critical 
debate, the audience has continuously 
revealed over time a gradual psycho- 
logical assimilation of the middle-class 
values of white-flight New Yorkers. 
What began as a space for Black voices 
to be heard, and to resonate across the 
city, has now become a hegemonic de- 
vice reinforcing the power of the state. 
Quite literally as in the case of Norman 
Seabrook, the powerful and corrupt ex- 
union boss of the Corrections Officers 
Benevolent Association (COBA) who 
held court on WBLS on Sunday eve- 
nings from 7pm-9pm where he spoke 
on behalf of his constituents against the 
closing of Riker’s Island. COBA is a 
standing army of 20,000 active and re- 
tired members, 82% of which are Black 
and Latinx. Open Line continues to air 
on Sunday mornings from 8am-9am 
with replacement hosts. The show is fol- 
lowed by “Keeping it Real” hosted by 
talking head Rev. Al Sharpton. Every 
other Sunday, Sharpton is followed by 
a thirty-minute segment called, “Hear 
from the Mayor,” in which the Hip Hop 
mayor himself Eric Adams takes over 
the airwaves to talk to “the people.” 
According to WBLS operations 
manager, about 60,000 people tune in 
to Open Line each week. As it stands, 
this time slot, which had been trans- 
formed into a community forum by 
the late Bob Slade, is one potential site 
for struggle. Currently, it functions as 
an echo chamber for those barely mid- 
dle-class Black, Puerto Rican, and West 
Indian New Yorkers who came up adja- 
cent to the emergence of Hip Hop. The 


dilemma forces us to draw on Fanon 
once again, as he observed the Algerian 
relationship to the radio and its useful 
transformation in the anticolonial fight. 
For them, it was a wholesale rejection of 
the device as a way to reject the colonial 
French voice of Radio-Alger. It wasn't 
until the establishment of The Voice of 
Fighting Algeria that the tides changed, 
becoming as Fanon said, “of capital im- 
portance in consolidating and unifying 
the people.” In such a context, “I Cant 
Live Without My Radio” by LL Cool J, 
who has played a cop on a police soap 
opera since 2009, comes to mind. It’s al- 
most as if the colonial sounds of Radio 
Alger have penetrated us deeply, bursting 
through our boom boxes, taking on our 
appearance and stride. How might we 
begin to form an equivalent to The Voice 
of Fighting Algeria to drown them out? 
Where else might their ideals be chal- 
lenged and reshaped? What if there was 
a dedicated swarming of callers every 
Sunday clogging those lines, challeng- 
ing this hegemonic fuckery by setting 
the tones of those discussions, present- 
ing new ideas and common sense for the 
aunties and uncles that are anti-capital- 
ist, anti-imperialist, anti-colonial and 
abolitionist? What if we rendered the 
cop mayor's bull horn useless as a war 
maneuver? What is clear, and what 90’s 
rap duo Mobb Deep warned us about, is 
that there's a war going on outside no- 
body’s safe from.” 


Shellyne Rodriguez is an artist, educator, 
writer, and community organizer based in 
the Bronx. Her practice utilizes text, draw- 
ing, painting, collage and sculpture to depict 
spaces and subjects engaged in strategies of 
survival against erasure and subjugation. 
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ATHENS, GREECE Historically Rouvikonas has been the primary group intervening in problems 
that threaten the neighborhood; this includes preventing violent, anti-social be- 
havior. Their tactics made Exarchia one of the safest neighborhoods in the center 

On November 6, construction crews accompanied by riot police moved into | of Athens. Recently, a law went into effect that would label the Rouvikonas, who 

Exarchia Square to cut the 72 trees that rose from the anarchist stronghold’s cen- | run a mutual aid center near Fxarchia Square, a terrorist gang. Several members 

tral gathering space. Residents surrounded the square, banging on the fence and | of the group were indicted on attempts to incite violence for work they pub- 

calling for the work to stop. That evening lished on their website. The new law says that 
thousands from the neighborhood—fam- if three or more people commit a series of mis- 
ilies, working people, and students—took demeanours, they can be imprisoned for years. 


Se ze 2 1 = he ke If convicted they could face twenty years in 
prison. 


clubs, tear gas and concussion grenades on [n a ståtement mklcased December 15, a 


the crowd, protesters set dumpsters on fire . 
Po . . Rouvikonas spokesperson said, “We need to 
and confronted diners sitting in gentrified „ 
understand that the state is trying to defeat 


restaurants. . 
Greek Prime Minister Mitsotakis and us and erase us by any means necessary, since 
we are its enemy. A demonstration is a mis- 


Athens Mayor Bakoyannis, whose families a. 
served in the military junta responsible for demeanour, just as much as a workers strike, 
or putting up posters. In addition, according 


the deaths, torture, and deportation of tens 
to junta era laws that are starting to resurface, 


of thousands of Greek citizens during the | 
dictatorship, have made no secret that the revolutionary speeches and even [political] 
views can be classified as misdemeanours. If 


goal of building the Metro line in Exarchia 
the State and New Democracy manage to ap- 


is to rid the neighborhood of anarchist and 
leftist families who have lived there since ply this law to Rouvikonas, the only question 
is who will be next?” 


the toppling of the junta. Mitsotakis made a 
Attacking the Rouvikonas, the primary 


statement that the metro, which is expected 
to take ten years to construct, would do to protectors of the neighborhood, has already 
Exarchia what the transatlantic railroad did had a chilling effect. In November, a rapist 
to indigenous people in the United States. stalked the neighborhood, exposing himself 
Once a neighbor hood filled with squats, to children, assaulting two people . in their 
twenties and attempting to rape a thirteen- 


free schools, art collectives, free medical 
clinics and refugee and migrant support net- year-old girl whose mother was able to save 
her. Descriptions of the man were given to the 


works, that thrived with no police presence, 
police and multiple reports were made. After 


Exarchia is now under the crackdown of 
das of police inaction, anarchists in the neigh- 
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full-scale occupation. For more than a year \ 2 -~ 
the government has deployed military police, i 5 | \ a borhood set out to find him, tracking him 
riot police, undercover police and beat cos 0 a 
to protect the metro project from sabotage 
| _ opposed to the gentrification „ / a | . anarchists. 
$ T o p trator was known to the police 
This police presence has coincided with | — e perpe p | 
a rise in drug dealing, disturbing the peace, : EE and the courts but unknown to Exarchia be- 
harassment, attempted rape, and multiple ~ Riot police guard the destruction of Exarchia Square, as fore e that week. He was a „ old 
incidents of police preventing man the last of 72 trees are cut. December 2023 %%% P sed from 
residents from dealing with crime. „ ) YYYY YYY after raping a gene woman the 
In early November, police made arrests on | ~ | — . ) EE before, and = ied to e 
Strefi Hill, where construction had been halted byi the pd dent Violating | following his release. 7 
court orders, the construction company Prodea moved in and began deforestation | “How do you explain to anyone outside this place that the only 1 reason a rapist 
and road building. People who presented the police with cope of f the stop vo Was caught Was because undercover S think the people chasing h him: are criminals? 
order were rebuffed and then arrested. ~ a member of the No Metro Assembly. 
Another incident occurred in September when leiden wake: at 8 am to the Despite the fact that he was caught by anarchists and c residents, the 
deafening sound of electronic dance music coming from a neoclassical building | police released a statement that the perpetrator was himself an anarchist and that 
on Valtetsiou, in the center of Exarchia, disrupting sleepy weekend routines for | he had taken part in riots in the neighborhood on November 17. There had been 
families, and waking those who had gone to bed only hours before. Shiny SUVs no riots in the neighborhood on November 17 and he was not an anarchist. In 
dropped off people in cocktail dresses and heels, luxury cars with foreign license | statements to the press they named him “the dragon of Exarchia.” When asked 
plates idled on the sidewalk, couples entered the building leaving a trail of cologne why police hadn't been searching for him after the parole violation a police Poke 
and weed smoke. Men in suits, and men in street wear with face tattoos, entered | man said“ many people who are part of terrorist organizations violate parole.” 


and exited the building for hours. : | Linking the rapist to Exarchia and invoking terrorist organizations Was op- 
A private security guard stationed outside the building aid the host of the af | portunistic messaging by the police clearly meant to reinforce the law charging 


terhours party” had rented the place from the building’s owner. He said they held Rouvikonas as a terrorist gang and APE t to link them to violent crimes in 
the party in Exarchia because “no one lives here, except homeless and drug deal- their ONT n neighborhoo d y 


rs.” Even as the guard talked, families with children, an older man walking a dog, 
and people headed to morning exercise classes walked by. 
When the father of two young children complained about the noise to police 
stationed on Exarchia square, he was arrested. 
We re asking you nicely to turn it down,” a resident who lived on Valtetsiou 


B h down within hours. He was arrested by under- 
5 cover police Who had been n closely trailing the 


a Rouvikonas spokesperson. “Dozen: of arrests and triak have not ds in 
breaking us. Despite the hardships and the financial and political cost, we have 
continued to fight undeterred. We address all people who struggle as well as the 


told the partys security guard. “If you dont, you know what comes next.” But the entire social base, and what we say is pretty clear: If the state wants to pass, sl 
threat of what comes next no longer has teeth with police on the street preventing will have to do so over our bodies.” EE 
people from regulating the activities in their neighborhood. Û By the end of November, after weeks of pleas to stop construction coming from 
In addition to noise ordinance violators and unsanctioned construction crews, residents, educators, environmentalists, and business whose livelihoods are af 
drug dealers, who were evicted from the neighborhood years ago have begun to | fected by the metro, the last trees were removed from Exarchia s square. 
make a police assisted comeback. Appealing to the police has become a perfor- ae have lost the battle, but we are nite even n close to losing the war, ” said Mary, 
mative confirmation that no one in uniform is there to enforce order. For decades a member of the No Metro Assembly. “We are the ones who topple li 
the government had waited for Exarchia to crumble or destroy itself, and when all | ship. The oe of Exarchia were not pushed out by the soldier aad k tank of the 
that happened was the creation of squats, food banks, harm reduction programs, | junta. And we won't be pushed out now — gaens and the investors of global 
and art projects, they sent in troops to actively prevent Exarchians from protect- | capital.” , 

ing their own Se „ j ö Ella ~ isa reporter who lives i in Exarchia á and Mexico 0. 
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The Ordinary and the Everyday 


Ashlyn Mooney 


Bev Grant: Photography 1968-1972 
224pp. OSMOS Books 2021 


Protest photography, like any genre, 
has iconographies: the splash of slo- 
gans on signs, the flux of crowds, human 
faces caught mid-shout, mid-scream, 
mid-song. Photographs are both wit- 
ness and testimony to political struggle, 
and they shape our collective memory 
of the movements they document. But 
what often gets left out of iconic protest 
images is all that goes on behind pub- 
lic-facing acts of resistance. The long bus 
ride to the protest and the long bus ride 
back, or the late night meetings in small 
apartments, with their bursts of laugh- 
ter and lulls. 

It’s the many images of these inti- 
mate, interstitial moments that make 
the musician and activist Bev Grant’s 
protest photography so compelling. 
Over a few years, starting in the late 
1960s, Grant took thousands of photo- 
graphs of leftist and radical actions in 
and around New York City and along 
the East Coast, capturing a wide range 
of the era's protest movements—from 
anti-war and anti-imperialism rallies to 
civil rights protests, women’s liberation 
marches, revolutionary direct actions 
and community outreach programs. Her 
black-and-white stills collected now 
for the first time in a new monograph by 
OSMOS Books—capture an era of his- 
toric U.S. leftist and radical activity not 
only through images of public protest, 
but also through glimpses of how those 
protest movements were intertwined 
with the everyday, ordinary lives of those 
who participated in them. 

Grant started taking photographs in 
1967, around the same time she left her 
jazz-musician boyfriend, moved to the 
Lower East Side, and joined a women’s 
consciousness raising group that soon 
coalesced into a feminist resistance or- 
ganization called New York Radical 
Women. Grant started to bring her 
Pentax 35mm camera to protests, doc- 
umenting the action as she participated 
in it: “I carried a banner for part of the 
way,” she writes of a 1968 Poor People’s 
Campaign rally, “and took photographs 
for the rest.” Soon, she joined the radical 
filmmaking collective Newsreel, and she 
began contributing images to Liberation 
News Service, which supplied text and 
photographs to underground newsletters 
around the U.S. 

The new book pairs Grant’s photo- 
graphs with her first-person recollections 
of the events they depict. The result is a 
captivating primer on the radical causes 
that defined the late 60s New Left. As 


an activist-journalist, she had remarkable 


Outside the Brooklyn Black Panther Party office at 780 Nostrand 


Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Photo by Bev Grant 1968 


access to the frontlines of the move- 
ments. Newsreel sent her to Cuba for 
the tenth anniversary of the revolution, 
where she photographed Fidel Castro 
in profile from a few inches away. That 
same year, she attended the Young Lords’ 
Garbage Offensive, pitching in to sweep 
the streets of East Harlem and photo- 
graphing the young activists as they piled 
the garbage at the intersection of 110th 
and Third Avenue, blocking traffic and 
calling out the city for its neglect of the 
neighborhood. Grant’s most well-known 
series of images depicts the New York 
Radical Womens protest of the 1968 


Miss America pageant, which Grant 
helped organized. Her photos show 
her fellow protestors marching up and 
down the boardwalk; one leads a sash- 
clad sheep, while others throw typing 
manuals, girdles, and other symbols of 
oppression into a “freedom trash can.” 
Still, Grant’s most memorable pho- 
tographs depict less immediately iconic 
moments. These are the candid portraits 
of Cuban children in rural classrooms, 
or of the New York Radical Women 
chatting on the bus to Atlantic City, or 
Young Lords members at an organizing 
meeting, their faces intent with listening 


to a voice outside the frame. Jordan Ford, 
a leader of the Brooklyn Black Panthers, 
smiles and slings his arms around two 
other Panthers. In one of my favorite 
photographs, four children pose out- 
side the Brooklyn Black Panthers Party 
office on Nostrand Avenue. Two of 
the boys raise their fists, one smiling 
and one pursing his lips; another grins 
with a hand on his hip. The fourth has 
his back to the camera: he’s facing the 
office storefront, where poster-size im- 
ages of Malcolm X, Eldrige Cleaver, and 
Marcus Garvey hover, taped to the inside 
of the window. The defiance of the men 
in the images echoes and mingles with 
the vibrance of the young Black boys: the 
struggle of those revolutionary leaders is 
inextricably tied to the everyday lives of 
the children on the street. 

The struggle that Grant depicts is 
more diverse and complex than much of 
the more iconic documentation of the 
time might suggest. William Cordova's 
introduction to the book highlights the 
“evidence of radical approaches to racial 
coalition” in Grant’s photographs. She 
captured rare unposed photos of Black, 
white, and Latin kids eating breakfasts 
provided by the Black Panthers. A series 
of quiet photos of organizing meetings 
show the Young Lords trying to form 
a multiracial Rainbow Coalition mod- 
elled after the alliance Fred Hampton 
led between the Chicago branches of 
the Black Panthers, the Young Lords, 
and the Young Patriots. In another se- 
ries, women of various races and ages call 
for the release of the imprisoned activists 
Ericka Huggins and Bobby Seale. “There 
are pictures of women from the Black 
Panther Party, women from the Young 
Lords, white women,” writes Grant. “So 
many women, seemingly so intercon- 
nected, carrying each others signs and 
shouting each other’s slogans.” 

By 1972, Grant’s focus had shifted 
to music—she’s best known today as a 
singer and songwriter who has expressed 
and explored her leftist convictions 
through music for the last fifty years. Her 
photographs languished in a shoebox 
in her Lower East Side apartment un- 
til a few years ago, when the curator Cay 
Sophie Rabinowitz exhibited a selec- 
tion of them at the Osmos project space 
in New York. OSMOS’s monograph of 
the photos gives that exhibit a more per- 
manent form and, with the addition of 
Grant’s writings, more context. Ihe book 
is a striking document of the time, and 
a reminder that political action exists in 


and for the ordinary and the everyday. 


Ashlyn Mooney is a writer and a teacher. 
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Until We Are All Free 


Interviews with Radical Palestinian Women 
edited by Shoal Collective 
158 pp. Active Distribution 2022 


It's often difficult to separate the struggle against op- 
pression from nationalism. We've seen it again and 
again since the birth of the modern nation-state, and 
nowhere more than in Palestine and Israel. Famously 
born from the wreckage of Nazi ethnic cleansing, the 
state of Israel propelled the existing Zionist movement 
into a nationalist force that, from its inception repli- 
cated the crimes of all State-building projects and, as we 
go to press, is perpetrating its own genocidal offensive. 
Not that all Jews who survived the Holocaust were na- 
tionalists. As Molly Crabapple points out through her 
research into the Bund unionist movement, there were 
organized Jews in 1948 (and before) publicly opposed 
to the crimes taking place in Israel, just as groups like 
Jewish Voice for Peace speak out today. 

Palestinians living in the West Bank and Gaza have, 
for years, lived under a doubled oppression. The root- 
cause is the Israeli Occupation. But the second boot on 
the throat of people living in the occupied territories has 
long-been Palestine’s own authoritarian governments— 
failures even by the shaky standards of liberal democracy. 
Fatah, in the West Bank, and Hamas, in Gaza have 
ruled since the last elections held in 2006; the former 
by collaborating with Israel, enabling the continued oc- 
cupation and army/settler incursions, the latter through 
a religious fundamentalist approach of militant despera- 
tion in reaction to regular bombardments and the Israeli 
blockade and siege of the past 15 years. 

Interviews with Radical Palestinian Women, edited by 
members of the Shoal Collective, addresses the strug- 
gle against authoritarianism directly and discusses 
grassroots organizing and resistance to both forms of 
oppression, while highlighting the diversity of cultures 
grouped together as Palestinian. The book thoughtfully 
compiles interviews with 10 women living in the West 
Bank, Gaza, historic Palestine and the UK between 
2018-2021. 

The women range in age from their late 20s through 
their late 60s. Some have traveled and studied abroad, 
others have lived in traditional family structures within 
rural Palestine or in refugee camps and other cities. 
One identifies as queer, while another as a mother and 
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homemaker. Each holds differing views about strate- 
gies for resistance and talks about the tension of being 
a woman and an activist in a conservative society. Some 
view themselves as feminists, others reject the term 
though not its substance. And while some are hope- 
ful about the future, others are skeptical that any kind 
of return to “somewhere that doesn't exist anymore” is 
possible. 

Through these disparate lenses, common themes of 
self-organizing and solidarity emerge. Not relying on 
governments or NGOs is a common thread. Sireen 
Khudairy, an activist born in the Jordan Valley, describes 
how she felt when she moved to the Dheisheh refugee 
camp, a center of organized resistance to the occupation, 
in Bethlehem, to be with her husband: 


I like the way that the people here stand with 
each other. How they still feel connected 
to each other. For example, if someone is 
wanted [for arrest], even if most of the peo- 
ple know where he is, he feels safe. He or 
she could receive help from many different 
people. I love the way that people cooperate 
with each other. That’s what’s most touched 
me—that people have solidarity with each 
other. They support each other because they 
like to do it, not because they have to. 


The testimony of these women reminds us that until 
the Oslo Accords of the 1990s and the transformation 
of the PLO (Palestinian Liberation Organization) into 
the PA (Palestinian Authority), Palestinian society had 
a strong political left. One that was fighting, at least 
in name, for liberation—not just for its own authority. 
In one of the interviews, Mona Al-Farra, a doctor and 
community activist who is now almost seventy years old 
says: 


I had the privilege and honor to be part of 
a very radical group of men and women, and 
with them I co-founded a hospital in Jabalia 
called Al Awda hospital in 1993. ‘Al Alwda’ 
in English means ‘return’...our mission as 
doctors and health workers...was not just 
about providing resources. We also had the 
vision that we were against privatization and 
we were part of the political process. 


among 
theoris 


Lama Suleiman, born in Nazareth, questions the idea 
of nationalist discourse. Ihe Palestinian predicament 
for the last hundred years is the result of nationalism 
eclipsing anti- colonialism,“ she says, which was a much 
more inclusive struggle.” Suleiman studied in London 
where she became active in anarchist organizing. She 
then returned to live in Haifa—a historically Arab city 
in the north that is within the borders of Israel and is 
now predominantly Jewish. “Historically [under the 
Ottoman Empire and British rule] the struggle was 
never about Palestinian nationalism. I think Palestinian 
nationalism was a reaction to Zionist immigration and 
to the Jewish nationalist project. Palestinian national- 
ist discourse began as a strategic discourse to counter 
it.” Suleiman articulates the contradictory impulses and 
political necessities of embracing the struggle for state- 
hood. “I don't consider myself a Palestinian nationalist 
[at heart]. But I would think of myself as a Palestinian 
nationalist politically speaking, in terms of how I would 
identify myself in order to counter Israeli racism and co- 
lonial discourses.” 

Full of heartbreaking and heartening stories, the 
book describes life for people living under Israeli mil- 
itary occupation and control. A 22-year-old filmmaker 
and activist is arrested and put in solitary confinement 
where she endures grueling interrogations and evades 
psychological traps until she is freed; a farming cooper- 
ative recovers disputed land after years of direct action; 
a woman standing outside her home intervenes with 
Israeli soldiers, attempting to save a young man's life, 
while distracting them from her husband who is filming 
as the soldiers commit murder. 

Reading Interviews with Radical Palestinian Women 
counters the crushing campaign to dehumanize the peo- 
ple of Palestine and celebrates the intelligence, depth of 
feeling, and commitment of these women to the vibrant 
culture of resistance. 


Interviews with Radical Palestinian Women is avail- 
able for free download (or donation) at https:// 


corporateoccupation.org/publications. 


Marc Lepson collaborates on desi gn és layout for the 
Anarchist Review of Books. His recent photographic 
series, Leros Interiors, documents refugee squats in the 


former psychiatric hospital of Leros Island, Greece. 
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ARB LITERATURE 


Touching the Art 


Mattilda Bernstein Sycamore 


I'm six years old, wearing a yellow sweater and a long pink scarf that goes past 
my waist, the tassels blowing in the wind. I stand very still inside a white rectan- 
gle on the left side of the painting, next to cartoonish flowers as big as my head 
that float in a dense green that covers half the canvas. There’s a tulip growing to- 
ward my hand from the white ground, but I do not look happy. Somehow I never 
realized this until now. 

This painting was in my grandfather’s bedroom, the room that became mine 
when I visited. So it kept me company. Did I always just look at the flowers and 
colors and recognize the figure on the left as me, and find this comforting? 

In that room I was still afraid of the dark, there were still monsters in the blankets, 
but when I look at this painting now I can tell that my grandmother actually saw 
me when she painted it. My mouth 
is a straight line across, eyes blurred 
into something like panic, I’m star- 
ing ahead but my whole body looks 
frozen. I'm there, and yet I’m not 


there at all. 
2 


Im not saying Gladys meant to 
paint all of this, I’m just saying she 
was painting honestly. When you 
allow your work to express what 
you see, sometimes your work ex- 
presses more than you know. 

When she painted me again at 
age twelve, long eyelashes empha- 
size my femininity—here I have 
softer features, hints of a nose and 
lips, my hand reaching into pa- 
per collaged onto the canvas. The 
painting is saturated in blues like 
Im in the sky or the water but also 
Im grounded by what I’m holding 
on to, these words. What do they 
say? Ihe way my shirt becomes 
a collage but also everything is 
fluid—even in the brightness of 
my gaze Im holding on with a 
stoicism that I didnt realize she 
recognized. 

‘The relationship we have through her art. Through the process of making art. 
So I remember those seashell windchimes, and when one broke, and that’s how 
she decided to use them in her handmade paperworks. She would take me and 
my sister to the button factory, that’s what she called it, a store somewhere on the 
way downtown in Baltimore on a street of old buildings—was it Calvert Street, 
or Charles? It wasn't a large storefront, but I remember huge containers filled 
with buttons near the entrance, a scoop was twenty-five cents or you could fill a 
lunch bag for a dollar, something like that. It took me so long to decide on those 
buttons because I would find a single one that already felt like treasure, a gold 
filigree or a brass tableau or an astonishing matte chartreuse, everything was art, 


this was what I learned from Gladys. 
RRP 


There is art in a frame, but also there is the frame of art. You put it on a black 
background, on a white background, on a background of color—a touch of color 
or the color of touch, when you hold it up in the air you realize how strong it is, 
this handmade paperwork of so many delicate layers. You hold it up to the light 
or you place it down under the light—there is what the art does, and there is 
what the art does to you. 

When I was a kid, Gladys encouraged everything that made me different—my 
sensitivity, creativity, softness, femininity, introspection. She was an abstract art- 
ist, and she wanted to set me free, that’s what it felt like. 

Once, my other grandmother bought me an instructional book on how to 
draw an airplane, and when I drew an airplane just like the book told me to, 
Gladys was horrified. I cant remember any other crime I committed as a child 
in her eyes. As an adult, the standards changed, and that’s one of the things 

m trying to understand here. But even when I visited her after moving to San 
Francisco at age nineteen, ready to claim queerness with my body, she was ready 
to photograph it. Here I am with purple and green hair, standing in front of the 
painting where she reproduced part of a poem I wrote in high school—I’m look- 
ing at the camera like nothing can touch me. 

Did Gladys say you look like a hustler, something like that, but also she photo- 
graphed me with my shirt off, and I can't find the exact photos I’m looking for, or 
maybe they don't exist, not in the way I remember. The hustler pose must be this 
one where I’m leaning shirtless against the wall, hips pushed forward. 

But the pose from behind must have been Gladys idea I'm reaching up the 
white studio wall designed with pegboard to hang her paintings for viewing. The 
white wall emphasizing my painted nails, a chainmail bracelet on the left wrist, 
a silver phone cord wrapped around my right, green-and-black polyester plaid 
pants, combat boots. 

At least half of these photos are out of focus, but Gladys was always looking 
for the glorious mistake, the perfect error. How a broken circle is still a circle, 
how there can be so much motion in something so still, so much depth of field 
in neutrals, such an individuality between the two sides of this paperwork and so 
they pull you together. But also a hole ripped into the bottom right of the piece, 
an invitation to see the whole. 

A whole is greater than the parts, that’s what they say. But Gladys also knew 


Untitled by Gladys Goldstein. Mixed media collage, undated 


that a hole could be greater. Nothing teaches more than absence, and if I’m feel- 
ing her absence now I’m feeling present. My pale skin in these photos, afraid of 
the sun in San Francisco I would cross the street to reach shade. Gladys, too, was 
afraid of the sun on her skin. But surely not the light. 


RPL? He 


How a photo of a person in front of a painting can either be a photo of a per- 
son, or a photo of a painting. Can it be both? In this photo my green hair melds 
into the blue-green of one of Gladys’s Emotional Squares paintings, and the 
blue in the painting brings out the blue in my eyes. Between person and paint- 
ing, between person and person. Or I’m dancing for the camera in several shots, 
and one of them is just a blur 
of green and blue and gray and 
Gladys’s thumb in the frame, 
here we are together. 

Im moving between want- 
ing to hold this person that was 
myself and wanting to see this 
painting again, all the vulnera- 
bility even when I’m projecting 
invulnerability, but can I tell you 
something else? When I was 
looking through my file cabi- 
net to find these photos, I found 
a set of photos that an acquain- 
tance took about five years later, 
in Seattle in 1997—in those 
photos I’m shirtless too because 
the photographer requested 
it, and my hair is blue blend- 
ing into pink, and then shaped 
into perfect curls and swirls. But 
here’s what I notice—the re- 
turn address on the envelope 
that contains these photos, it’s 
the same building where I live 
now. So Amy Rossman, who 
took these photos, lived just 
two floors down, and one apart- 
ment over, but I had no idea. 
Coincidence doesn't always tell 
us about history, but history always tells us about coincidence. 


RRP 


Suddenly I’m remembering the trip when Gladys took these photos—I think 
I was in Baltimore for ten days, which was the longest Id ever stayed there. I 
went downtown one night and found an open mic at a café, and did I read some- 
thing there? No, but I thought about reading something. 

I remember sitting in the park by the Washington Monument, which was 
right near the café, and also near the Walters Art Museum, a landmark I knew 
from Gladys, and some cute boy came up to me. He said he went to MICA, 
and I didn't know what MICA was, oh, the Maryland Institute College of Art. 
Actually that was the art school where Gladys once taught, when it was just 
known as the Maryland Institute, in the 1960s. She was one of the first people 
hired to teach abstract painting there. 

So this cute boy started talking to me in the park by the Washington 
Monument, right near a gallery on Charles Street where I went to a show of 
Gladys’s collages sometime in the 808. It was one of those moments that could 
have become a hookup, especially when he told me about the porn shop nearby, 
but then maybe it didn't become a hookup because we talked for too long. I mean 
I couldn't tell what he wanted, and I didn’t know how to make it into what I 
wanted, because also I wanted to talk. I would have talked more. It’s funny how I 
can start thinking about a conversation with a random guy I met in a park twen- 
ty-five years ago and still regret that I didn't get to know him more. 

I want to let go of the need to describe the art, and instead describe the sensa- 
tion, the mood, the shaping of emotion. But also I need to say something about 
how an oil pastel drawing is embedded in this paperwork, it’s just a small part of 
the piece but you can't look away because the colors are so vibrant. 

The frame is always important in Gladys’s art, not the frame around the art 
but the frames within. I want to say something about this paper she made, how 
it's even but coarse and there are so many textures, your fingers tell a different 
story than your eyes. 

When I was a kid, everyone in my family said Id inherited Gladys’s visual 
sense. The way the loop of the string pulls your eyes up, the movement of eyes 
versus the movement of texture and color and sensation. The brightness of a 
color, yellow, and how that can pull you off the page. How I say the page but I 
mean the artwork. 

What does it mean to inherit a sense? 

The way the arc of the brown follows the motion of the straw embedded in the 
paper, the motion of the hand. Gladys’s hand. If I make this motion now it feels 
like anger, but if I do it slower then it feels like a welcome. Art is never just art, it 
is a history of feeling, a gap between sensations, a safety valve, an escape hatch, a 
sudden shift in the body, a clipboard full of flowers, a welcome mat flipped over 
and back, over and back, welcome. 

How Gladys wanted to use her hands so much that toward the end of her life, 
when she kept falling and hurting her hands, still she would try to get up those 
steep stairs to her studio to make more art. Maybe this is a story of obsession. 
Maybe this is a story of love. Maybe this is a story of breathing. 


But actually they didn't just say I'd inherited Gladys’s visual sense, it was her 
sense of taste. Everyone said it. Sometimes it could be a question: How come 
you were the one who inherited her taste? But it was also always the answer. As 
if taste were something you could inherit. As if it were even taste we were talking 
about. 

If art is a structure of feeling, it is also a feeling of lack. The paradox in writ- 
ing about someone who's dead is that then they feel more alive. You want to call 
her up and say listen, I’m writing about you, I have some questions. In this light, 
how all the browns become pink. Suddenly I see the blue at the top corner, and 
oh, how is that even attached? 

Wait, it’s bent back, damaged. These paperworks are all in a cardboard box sent 
to me by my mother after years in her storage space. And, before that, years at 
the University of Maryland—after Gladys was approached by the university, she 
donated one hundred works to form a permanent collection of her work in 2004. 
This was a years-long process, involving documentation of her work, conversa- 
tions about what to include in the collection, and the production of the catalog. 
Gladys donated an additional one hundred works that the university could sell 
to help fund the collection, and the ones I have are numbered so I wonder if they 
were originally part of those one hundred or just works that were also considered. 
They are individually protected in clear sleeves that must be acid-free because 
there’s no discoloration. But the box wasn't kept flat in my mother’s storage unit, 
or in transit. So there are bent corners and unintended creases, there is damage 
in this way. But not enough to make the art look worse, I don't think. Just more 
delicate. If Gladys were alive, we could talk about this. She would be interested 
in hearing my thoughts. 

If the self is always a collaborative project, Gladys gave me what I needed as a 
child, this I know. What changed as I came into my self is one of the things I’m 
trying to figure out. How it changed, and why. Because if I look at these pictures 
Gladys took of me when I was nineteen, I can see the way we're collaborating. I 
remember her commenting on my hair, how she thought it was interesting. She 
liked my earrings, except the largest one that was like a horn. And in the photo 
where she asked me to reach my hands up against the wall from behind with my 
shirt off, the emphasis goes to my thumbnails painted black and the bracelets 
around my bare arms. We are making art together with my body. 

The dynamic between thinking about art, and creating it. Experiencing art in 
the everyday, like you're walking down the street and you look up at the way the 
light hits those vines that cover the side of that building. Or when the vines start 
to change color, reds and greens and browns. Or when you go back by that build- 
ing one night, and you look up, and the vines are gone, and now all you can see 
are the marks in the paint where they once were. Which one of these means the 
most depends on what youre looking for. 

The way there’s the art, and its history, and then there’s Gladys’s history in creat- 
ing the art, and then theres my history in witnessing and imagining her creation. 

And then theres my history of writing about Gladys I'm thinking about 
Pulling Taffy, my first novel. Here it is, on the bookshelf right next to my desk. I 
open it up with Gladys art on my walls above. In the book I changed her name 
to Rose Stern. Because she loved flowers. Because she was stern. Not to me as a 
child, but later. To the world? 

When my father was in college, he decided he wanted to be a writer. But when 
he announced this to Gladys, she said simply: Then you support yourself. 

So he decided to go to medical school instead. Gladys told this anecdote 
proudly, over and over. 

I don't believe it, though. Not exactly. I mean I believe she meant this as a 
threat, but also I believe he wasn't brave enough to reject her. 

I mean he wasn't brave enough to reject the world. And she knew this. Does 
this make her threat more cruel, or less? If art is a gap in feeling, it’s also a feel- 
ing of the gap. 

When I asked Gladys how she saw herself in the context of twentieth-century 
art, she said, “I’m much better than Jackson Pollock m not as good as Mark 
Rothko, because he did something different. I’m like Richard Diebenkorn, only 
maybe he was a better painter. But there are things I can do that I don't think 
anyone else can.” 

So you see, she wasnt modest. She compared herself to the famous men of 
her generation, why not. Women werent allowed in that hallowed realm anyway. 
Not in the public record. 

Unlike these famous men, Gladys did not gain national prominence, she did 
not influence generations of artists around the world, her work is not widely ac- 
claimed, and she barely exists now in official memory, even in Baltimore. But, 
“there are things I can do that I don't think anyone else can.” Isn't this the goal 
of every artist? 

How Gladys would pick up a leaf from the street and ask me what I saw. And 
we could marvel at this together. Every leaf another pattern undoing the pattern, 
color as a way of experiencing the brightness of feeling. 

And yet I see her cruelty, when she said to her only child, who was telling her 
he wanted to pursue a creative life: Ihen you support yourself. I see Gladys cru- 
elty, but also I see it as a dare. 

Later, my father did write books, about psychiatry. I’ve never read those books, 
but after I remembered that my father sexually abused me, I went to a therapist 
who asked if it was okay to read one of my father’s books. So he could under- 
stand him. This seemed strange to me, but I said sure. And then that therapist 
came back the next session and said he didn’t think it was possible that my father 
could have sexually abused me, because the book was so rational. 

The falling apart and coming together, the rupture and fusion, to see it all in 
this contained space—how the arrangement of color and pattern and texture 
creates so much emotion. To contain it, and let it go. You hold it up close, and 
suddenly you see the hills and valleys. Far away and the shapes become clearer. 

But did that therapist say rational, or logical? If you have logic on your side, 
you have everything. So maybe my father had everything. 

In Pulling Taffy, | write, “It’s his eyes I remember; when he took off his glasses 
Id scream, like in Rose's portrait of him . . . I fell in. In Rose’s house, the paint- 
ings sing. The critics say: ‘catapult.” 

Am I the critics now? Every paperwork a new discovery—this one in simple 
primary colors red, yellow, and blue, on white—four straw pieces pulled from a 
decaying placemat that I remember, forming a broken and open square inside the 
white square of the paperwork itself and crossing the colored squares underneath 
the white inside the larger square. It’s almost like a Mondrian, actually. Did she 
mean it to be in dialogue with his work, or is this just something the critics say? 


Mondrian was one of the artists that never moved me, I knew he was supposed 
to be great but I didn't know why. I would see his work in museums or on post- 
cards but it all looked the same. So when Gladys told me he was the artist that 
impacted her the most, I was confused. 

Then Gladys said Mondrian taught her how to paint white. Or did she say he 
taught her how to see white? And I hadn't even thought about the white in those 
paintings, I was just looking at the patterns. 

How white is always a relationship to what’s around it, but also how white is 
composed of what comes through, not an absence but a presence. 

You stand up, and you look inside one of these silver almost-squares, a frame 
inside the frame, and there’s a whole other work of art there, a complete world 
of movement and stasis, pleasure and softness, darkness and light. “Contained 
in almost all my paintings, there are three or four other paintings that I’m wast- 
ing,” Gladys says to me in Pulling Taffy, and in this painting there are more than 
three or four. 

The more I look at it, the more I find. When you have a relationship with a 
piece of art, there’s loyalty involved, but there’s also a depth of feeling, the way it 
shifts every time you look. Circle over circle over circle, but then you get closer, 
and each circle isn't a circle at all—the geometry of art created by the frame, the 
geometry inside the frame, but also art as the undoing of geometry. 

It’s not just Gladys’s paintings that contain multiple works inside them, but 
her paperworks and collages, no matter how small. Maybe it’s the accumulation 
that allows the composition to flow. If you look very closely at this candy wrap- 
per collage, you can still see the word INGREDIENTS. 

Gladys wanted the ingredients to show, she was not in search of perfection. 
But the perfection of letting imperfection show, this was a skill she cultivated. 

In Gladys’s art, there are always so many places to focus your attention can 
disappear into this world of her creation, reappear in a different shape. Even just 
looking at her signature in the bottom right corner, gold on black and where are 
all these specks of gold inside the black coming from? And how did she make 
handmade paper look like paint as if it’s splattering, maybe she splattered the wet 
pulp on like paint and then pressed it down? With handmade paper the hands 
are always there, paper emulating feeling. 

I can hold this paperwork up to the light, put it on a table under the light, or 
place it on a box on the floor, and still I can't figure out how she did everything. 
Art is always a mystery, even when it’s not a mystery. How it affects us, or fails 
to. How we fail. How art fails us. 

I don't know if she got up in the morning and said this is what I need to do, or 
if she got up in the morning and said this is what I need. I don't know if I need 
to know. But I know that I need. 

I picture her climbing those steep stairs during the last weeks of her life, after 
she fell and broke her hip, her hand, her wrist, her finger. I mean she kept falling. 
Still, against everyone’s advice, she climbed the stairs, so she could make more 
candy wrapper collages. 

She had already made hundreds of them. What else was she trying to convey. 
That she hadn't already conveyed. Or was making art simply the process of living. 


VLC 


Am I wrong to say that sometimes, when you carry a piece of art, the art car- 
ries you? When there is a difference, and when there isn't. Like the birch tree in 
the front yard of the house where I grew up, I would peel it just to see, imagin- 
ing this was how they discovered paper. 

Sometimes I cant tell which side is the front, and which is the back, and 
sometimes Gladys blurred this distinction on purpose, when she noticed that 
both were their own pieces. I have a collage like this, and I want to see both sides. 
So I don't frame it. 

Gladys didn’t title most of her collages, but she did title the paintings 
Checkered Life. Touching Light. Day Dusk. Plus A. B Series II. Dawn. Light Square. 
Spring Star. Pastoral. Day Scape. Magic Day. These are some of the paintings I 
have now. 

As a writer, I notice how vague these titles are. They can say everything, or 
nothing. But then theres Child's Play, a painting she made in 1974, one year af- 
ter I was born. There's no way this isnt about me. And theres no way I would 
know if she hadn't used that title. 

See how she’s recording our relationship, even before I possibly could. 
Recording me. Something between us. The light. I have this painting now, Child's 
Play. I see spaciousness and loss. I see a bright central present, a presence, a swift- 
ness in the lines, a chaos, a stillness in the corner, collapse. 

How there’s a chain of command between color and line but everything 
stretches everywhere at once there's a center, but it isnt necessarily central. 
How the metallic silver collaged parts expand the field. How magenta or yellow 
or orange brings your eyes down but somehow the lines between or beyond still 
create the momentum. 

This is not a work primarily formed by geometry—there are shapes, but they 
are more like doodles into one another and so your attention constantly shifts— 
see that purple and red rectangle with partial yellow border? Maybe you stay 
there a while, noticing the triangles within, how no color is just one color, the 
translucence of the paint, but then maybe you're in that space at the center of the 
canvas where everything and nothing dissolves. No, the orange and yellow over 
there at left or the bleeding red and blue in the top corner. No, the silver collaged 
parts on purple pushing through gray, the red in orange in gold at the center, yes, 
there could be a figure on the right with arms not yet formed and this is how you 
see that it’s the lines that win, inside and out, where lines become unlined, wait, 
that careful orange coming out of gold in purple, into more purple, back to gray 
into mauve into teal into orange and I think this would be, could be, my belly. 

Gladys believed that child’s play was the most intricate perfection—the art of 
children. Primitive, she would have said, which to her was the highest compli- 
ment, and I guess if you're using it to describe your one-year-old grandchild then 
this isnt as problematic as when youre describing Mexican street art, which she 
also called primitive. She had a little book in her studio called Children as Artists 
by R. R. Tomlinson—she was mesmerized by the images of art by children re- 
produced inside. ‘This was the one book I took from her studio after she died, it 
was so small I could carry it with me on the train. 

Tomlinson says that when artists invoke the primitive, they are not using it in 
the same way as an ethnographer to describe people they see as uncivilized, but 
to describe the early parts of a school of painting that would eventually become 
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more clearly defined. But the colonial gaze has always 
been a part of abstract art in the European tradition, 
and invoking the primitive is part of this. Gladys 
wasnt thinking about the colonial gaze, she was 
thinking about children. What a child could provide 
for her. And isn't this its own form of colonization. 
The pressure to resolve pressure. How the 


paperwork can look ragged, but when you touch the 
surface it’s soft. The cracked shell of a quarter moon, 
one small torn piece of paper that somehow looks 
tie-dyed, light gray on charcoal into pink and blue 
leading up. But then if you hold it in another direc- 
tion, suddenly it’s the squares you see. Turn more, 
and it’s the horizontal motion. Another look, and 


it’s the textures pressed into the background. Is that 
ink? Almost like a fingerprint right underneath her 
signature, leading into the lace decaying off the page. 
I keep saying page. When it’s not a page. And yet 
here we are. 
Excerpted from Touching the Art by Mattilda 
Bernstein Sycamore (Soft Skull Press 2023). 


Elite Capture: How the Powerful Took Over 
Identity Politics (and Everything Else) 

by Olúfémi O. Táfwò 

121pp. Haymarket 2023 


The Wretched of the Earth 
by Frantz Fanon 
336pp. Grove 1961 


Mutual Aid: Building Solidarity During This Crisis 
(And the Next) 

by Dean Spade 

128pp. Verso 2020 


There’s something missing from Elite Capture, a short 
and punchy book about the cooptation of identity pol- 
itics, although its message is timely and its examples of 
resistance inspiring. Its rating on Goodreads is a solid 4 
stars, with comments from leftists running from the “I 
already knew all this” to “my new intellectual crush.” In 
a mere 121 pages, Olúfémi O. Taiw6 accomplishes a lot. 

Táíwò, an academic and diasporic Nigerian, describes 
elite capture as the inevitable tendency of progressive 
movements to being taken over by the people in power. 
You will have seen this phenomenon in organizing: a 
group of people start something, the something be- 
gins as anti-Establishment, the Establishment begins 
to adopt the group's tactics or tenets, the group loses 
momentum, and the original project is co-opted by the 
people in power. As in Orwell’s fable, the pigs put on 
clothes and take over the farm. 

Táfwò writes much about the scholar and educator 
Carter G. Woodson, whose pedagogy included trans- 


forming Black education: 


The “so-called modern education” being pro- 
vided to Black students, Woodson felt, was 
rather like the “special systems set up by pri- 
vate agencies and governments to educate 
the natives in their colonies and dependen- 
cies” and “worked out in conformity to the 
needs of those who have enslaved and op- 
pressed weaker peoples.”... As a program of 
“racial uplift” he said, this amounted to an 
attempt to transform Black people them- 
selves in the image of an oppressive society. 
A better mission would be to change the so- 
cial conditions of their oppression. 


Changing the social conditions of oppression re- 
quires including the voices of those oppressed, but 
Táfwò criticizes standpoint epistemology, at least where 
it becomes deference politics—passing the mic to the 
most-discriminated person in the room. Doing so can 
place an unfair burden on the victims of oppression, 
as if oppression is their problem to solve; further, “this 
virtue becomes a vice when trauma's importance and 
prevalence are framed as positive bases for social cre- 
dentials...rather than primarily as problems to deal with 
collectively.” 

In my experience as an academic and an organizer, 
when people have said they need to “listen to the most 
affected,” it wasnt usually because they intended to 
set up Skype calls to refugee camps or to collaborate 
with homeless people. Acting on this conception of 
“centering the most marginalized” would require a dif- 
ferent approach entirely, in a world where 1.6 billion 
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people live in inadequate housing (slum conditions), 
100 million are unhoused, and a full third of the hu- 
man population does not have reliable drinking water. 
Such a stance would require, at a minimum, that one 
leave the room. 

However, Táfwò writes, “Most of those who prac- 
tice standpoint epistemology deferentially do so for 
the right reasons, and that they trust the people they 
share the room with to help them find the proper prac- 
tical expression of their joint moral commitments... Bad 
roommates arent the problem, for the same reason that 
being a good roommate isn't the solution: the problem 
is that we are still trapped in the room.” The structures 
of power we inherit and inhabit inhibit our ability to act. 

In The Wretched of the Earth (1961), Frantz Fanon 
brilliantly and thoroughly described elite capture in the 
aftermath of colonialism. Colonial powers in Africa 
trained an elite class, the educated bourgeoisie, whose 
self-interests under colonialism and afterward required 
maintaining and extending the status quo. These elites 
inherited the management of countries massively de- 
stabilized by colonialism, while the colonial economic 
structures extracting their natural wealth remained in- 
tact. With this wealth—whether material goods or the 
physical strength and youth of their citizens—flowing 
outward to the former colonizers, decolonized nations 
became prey to international loans and subject to the 
dictates of entities like the World Bank. Structural 
Adjustment Programs, required by international lend- 
ers of debtor countries, forced the liberated colonies to 
abandon or modify their social programs, sidestepping 
the democratically expressed desires of the people. 

Primarily a psychiatrist, Fanon diagnosed elite cap- 
ture from the underside, describing the colonized 
person's trauma and suppressed rage; he prescribed vio- 
lence as a necessary tool of liberation. The only way for 
the oppressed to inhabit the rooms where decisions are 
made would be by removing the colonizers entirely. But 
Fanon, who died in 1961, missed the successful work 
of the African Party for the Independence of Cape 
Verde (PAICV), circa 1980. Taiwo opines that although 


Guinea-Bissau and Cape Verde continue to strug- 
gle under repeated changes of leadership, the PAICV’s 
achievements reach beyond West Africa to Portugal 
itself, tipping off the relatively bloodless Carnation 
Revolution of 1974: “It was the revolutionary struggles 
of the PAICV and their various comrades-in-arms that 
precipitated Portugals partial decolonization, not the 
other way around.” 

Taiwo further cites the effective work of the people of 
Flint, Michigan, which eventually succeeded in hold- 
ing the state accountable for their waters contamination 
and the Debt Collective, helping to free people from 
student loan debt, as well as other examples of horizon- 
tal organizing. But, he ends his book on a plaintive note: 
“A constructive political culture would focus on out- 
come over process—the pursuit of specific goals or end 
results rather than avoiding complicity in injustice or 
promoting purely moral or aesthetic principles... And 
we should calibrate our program directly to the task of 
redistributing social resources and power rather than to 
pedestals, attention, or symbolism.” 

Fortunately, a manual for building just such a con- 
structive political culture exists. Dean Spade’s 2020 
work, Mutual Aid: Building Solidarity During This Crisis 
(And the Next) addresses the problem of elite capture 
with practical advice for how to organize collectively 
without rebuilding the structures of power that got us 
into this mess in the first place. For example: “When 
a small number of people have the power to shift the 
direction of a project, it can be hard to resist the incen- 
tives that come with co-optation. Often, leaders are not 
the most vulnerable of the group's members, because be- 
ing regarded as ‘persuasive, ‘important, or ‘authoritative’ 
relates to race, gender, age, language and educational at- 
tainment. As a result, a single individual or small group 
running a project may not be the same people who have 
the most to lose if the project veers toward elite in- 
terests.” Spade offers that mutual aid groups can work 
against these dynamics by, for example, “agreeing that 
decisions that break down around identity lines (for 
example, most of the group’s women or currently un- 
documented people oppose a certain proposal) will be 
reevaluated to assess a proposals alignment with the 
group's core principles.” 

Spade cautions against charity work, which brings in 
grant or donation money that changes group dynam- 
ics. He advises against seeking fame. “Everyone wants 
a selfie with Angela Davis, but many people do not 
want to take the time to visit prisoners, go to court with 
people, wait in long lines at welfare offices, write let- 
ters to people in solitary confinement, deliver groceries 
to an elderly neighbor, or spend many hours in meet- 
ings about how to coordinate care to people in need.” 
Mutual aid work is unglamorous, often tedious and un- 
sung. “Rather than a fantasy of being rich and famous, 
which capitalism tells us is the goal of our lives, we cul- 
tivate a fantasy of everyone having what they need and 
being able to creatively express the beauty of their lives.” 

With further advice on avoiding burnout and over- 
work, Spade encourages organizers to find joy in the 
process of organizing, of building networks, and of 
treating one another with care. 

Glynis Hart is a writer, award-winning newspaper 
journalist, and library director. She lives in Wilmot, New 


Hampshire. 


ARB is saddened to learn of the passing of Klee Benally (1975-2023), a Diné (Navajo) activist and polymath. During his brief but energetic life, he was a vocalist and guitar- 
ist with the punk group Blackfire; a traditional dancer with the Jones Benally family; an organizer who helped establish Indigenous Action Media, Taala Hooghan infoshop, 
Kintani/Flagstaff Mutual Aid, and more; a filmmaker; a game designer; and a writer with a new book, No Spiritual Surrender: Indigenous Anarchy in Defense of the Sacred, 


freshly out at the time of his death. In all things he was a defender of land, indigeneity, and community. Speaking with Agency in 2021, he described his work as “to dis- 
mantle this order and shatter these monuments of colonial violence and replace the principle of political authority with the principle of autonomous Indigenous mutuality.” 
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ARB INTERVIEW 


Fuck Authority” 


In conversation with Peter Werbe 
Cara Hoffman 


Fifth Estate magazine, the longest running anarchist publication in North 
America, has introduced countless curious readers to anti-authoritarian ideas, pol- 
itics, art and literature. Coming from the legacy of publications like Mother Earth, 
Stewart Christie's various publishing projects, and Black Mask/Up Against the Wall 
Motherfucker, FE's content covers world events and intellectual culture from a per- 
spective that foregrounds the radical imagination. Based in Detroit, FE’s offices 
have endured firebombing, surveillance, and the ear-splitting cacophony of the 
MC5 who blasted punk anthems in their shared space while the staff worked. 

Peter Werbe has been an integral part of Fifth Estate’ editorial collective since 
its earliest days. In the last three years the vigorous 83-year-old—an avid cyclist 
who plays handball and practices tai chi—has published two books, Summer on 
Fire: A Detroit Novel, and a collection of 
essays, Eat the Rich: And Other Interesting 
Ideas, both published by Black and Red 
and written in the inimitable style of his 
decades-long reporting for Fifth Estate. 
Summer on Fire is a fictionalized tell-all; 
including street fights, bombs and dar- 
ing escapes. Eat the Rich spans decades 
of Werbe's writing on culture, technol- 
ogy, music, direct action, and history. It 
includes redacted documents from police 
surveillance of the magazine. Each book is 
a pure pleasure to read. 

In December, Werbe sat down with 
ARB to talk about life, liberty, and smash- 
ing the state. 


ARB: What drew you to anarchism? 
What maintains your belief in the 
philosophy? 


PW: I always hated authority from the 
time I was a little boy in school. I’m not 
sure why, since my parents were very lov- _ 
ing and not authoritarian in their child 
rearing. I continually got into trouble in 
school and with the cops, and was in teen- 


me to a variety of counselors and child 
_ therapists to help me figure out why I couldn't conform to rules. I assumed that it 
Was a problem with me until I took a college course at Michigan State University 

in ye read ina oases: 1 5 ganden, and Eugene V. Debs among oth- 


. f what Iw was s feel zz 
| Bs . came into my life asa commitment in the mid-1970s when the 
Fi ifth Estate staff was contacted by a group of elderly (my age now) anarchists who 


had been active since the 1920s after emigrating from Italy, and who continued | 
meeting and supporting anti-authoritarian publications like the Fifth Estate. Also, | 

an important influence on me was meeting Federico Arcos who fought with the 
anarchist militias during the Spanish Revolution and Civil War of the late 1930s. | 
‘They all committed their lives to bringing about “The Ideal” as they called anar- | 
chism, and their passion for changing the world has inspired me ever since, and 1 | 
walk in their footsteps. Maintaining this commitment isn't just a political belief, but 
also an ethical positioning in life for how I interact and react to people and events. 


To not maintain this philosophy of freedom is to accept its opposite. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what are its chances of realization. 


ARB: In the last 1 years you’ ve publiched books that give readers a glimpse 


into anti-authoritarian life and concerns. In each you deal with the idea of mak 


ing “utopian” ideas real. Can you talk a little about the struggle—or maybe joy—in 
manifesting revolutionary change? 


PW: Anarchism has 1 been a movement alone in seeing the centrality of 
the abolition of the political state as the key to revolution. Revolutions that have 


been successful and havent just ushered in a fresh aoe of rulers ae have a a com- 


ponent of exhilaration at their high point. WH 


the instrument of the state, then the grimness s setsi in and duty to the leader and the 5 | 


ruling apparatus is expected. 


Being involved in the publication of the Fi ifth Estate and in the vared i move- | | 
ments for social change that I’ve been part of over my lifetime has brought me into 


contact with the best of my generation (and the ones following)—the most cre- 


well as comrades. Attracting the most talented and committed people to a move- 
ment brings it strength and diversity of ideas. And, just so it doesn't sound like I’m 


sues how can radicals reclaim principled stances? 


identifying them as such and who wouldn't think of a movement . a onta — 


PW: The Fifth Estate is either approaching its 50th anniversary if you count from 
when it became an explicitly anti-authoritarian paper or its 60th if you date it from 
its origin. It was one of the first of five so-called underground newspapers that be- 
gan in the mid-1960s. By 1970 there were 500 regularly appearing radical papers 
that were part of the New Left with a combined circulation of approximately four 
million readers across the U.S. 

The Fifth Estate was a weekly at times, in an era marked by intense opposition to 
war and racism, particularly, and had an immeasurable impact on the youth of the 
period. Ihe papers wrote themselves. There was little theory. All action, and it was 
action in which the staff was directly involved. 

However, with the end of the Vietnam war and complete exhaustion on the 
part of the young people publishing the 
papers, many of whom were only in their 
teens—few beyond their 20s—all of the 
papers other than the Fifth Estate ceased 
publishing. Rather than collapse, we were 
energized by new ultra-left and anarchist 
theoretical material we were reading in the 
mid-1970s that gave us a much deeper un- 
derstanding of capital and the movements 
opposing it that was beyond what the au- 
thoritarian Marxist-Leninists proposed. It 
was a pleasure to dump the idolization of 
communist leaders like Mao, Stalin, Che 
and the rest and read what initially seemed 
pretty obscure stuff, but has over the de- 


cades become standard critiques within our 


pages. 


ARB: Can you talk about the influence 
of the Situationists on your thinking and 
on the Fifth Estate a 


PW: We were fortunate to have Fredy 
Perlman as a friend in Detroit as he was 
jettisoning traditional Marxism and read- 
ing and introducing us to ultra-left writers 
such as Jacques Camatte, Jean Baudrillard, 


8 pangs, so my concerned parents took 4 Aut hority? Yep, All Authority and yes, the Situationists, all who led us to 


deepening critiques of capital, and ushered - 
us into examining all of petro/chemical/industrial society, and finally to examining 
civilization itself. We began to see pre-civilization societies possessing a harmony _ 
and Palance a asan ainen of how hand could associate ie as the state coe! capiel. -~ 


or even reformist stances—the ' es sir r dot kill everytl 
an era of multiple c crises, climate, labor and prison issues, mi ni 


pW. The Jast thing a an interviewer wants to pet is the e p 10 dort kai 


1 ve 3 been n pidou: of an for dp or tactics removed from a 


. le that recent struggles around all that you mention often o contain an i anachi | 


kernel both in their organizational structure and in decision-making. TheM 


parties are a bad joke now and disappearing as their membership drops off sharply ~ 
| and their militants age-out. Anti-racist action, ecology, abolition campaigns, even 
the pro-Palestinian movement with its decidedly statist component, are composed 


mainly of young people who adhere to anarchist principles often without even 


committee or a Great Leader. 


ARB: How can radicals avoid the divide and conquer tactics s that have been em- | 


ployed against us for centuries? 


PW: Well, those tactics arent dar eras against i us s from he cops. nee 5 


. they are self generated. Radical movements from Marx on through the 1970s were 

| marked with splits, denunciations, polemics and all that, much of which the Fifth 

| Estate participated i in. Sometimes there are irresolvable differences. However, We — 
should be more like a family while realizing that families have disputes, but try to 
come from a place of respect. I say this as applying to anarchists and radical reform 
movements. I don’t think there is a way to overcome the divide between anarcl 
and authoritarian leftists, nor should we attempt it. History is replete with leftists 
rallies for ans but ends in the execution of anarchists. 

ative, interesting, and engaged people, many who have become lifelong friends as 


1 sts 


Bs Are there new ideas, tactics practices t that you see making headway against 


| authoritarianism? | 
describing a bunch of self-congratulatory, mutually admiring, privileged people, |. | 
involvement in revolutionary movements has historically brought out the best in PW. I 
PR when 1 8 . with others who share a vision of a different world. . 

noclear war. It doesnt look like a cheery future aheac 1. But, Ide 
a | vision. Rather, I and we at the Fifth Estate continue as if our 
| dany that we can b build movements to bring our 
lid it . we e forge i in the process, we can dance and ae even if it’s among th 


rom ir Bed armed confia, he tand of | t be environ nent, even | the ‘risk of 55 g 
t act on a dystopian 
as will gain ascen- 


d through the -~ 


ideas to fruition, | 
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The Forms Death Takes 


The Ferguson Report: An Erasure 
by Nicole Sealey 
144pp. Knopf/Bertelsmann 2023 


Sacred Spells: Collected Works 
by Assotto Saint 
392pp. Nightboat 2023 


WATCHNIGHT 
by Cyrée Jarelle Johnson 
104pp. Nightboat 2024 


Dreaming of Ramadi in Detroit 
by Aisha Sabatini Sloan 
160pp. Graywolf 2024 


In Dreaming of Ramadi in Detroit, Aisha Sabatini Sloan 
writes about how “the collective wisdom of oppressed 
bodies, the memory of what has been done to the dead, 
percolates through us, upward into our ideas, our beliefs, 
and our dreams. We know.” 

Sloan skillfully weaves death and its collective wis- 
doms through the revised and expanded edition of this 
essay collection (originally published by 1913 Press in 
2017). Her art criticism serves as the foundation of 
many of her essays, with imagery, technique, and mo- 
tifs serving as threads, as in the opening essay, “A Clear 
Presence.” 

Sloan discusses Rodney King’s life and struggles 
after his 1991 assault by police in the context of wa- 
ter—King’s accidental death in a pool; David Hockney’s 
series of paintings of rich, white California residents by 
their pools; global violence around water as a resource; 
the clarity that comes with wealth and privilege and the 
polluted, obfuscated experiences of those navigating its 
consequences. 

In Hockney’s paintings, Sloan notes, the water is of- 
ten more alive than the human subjects. These studies of 
the powerful at their leisure imply stasis more than ease. 
For Sloan, “the comfort of having arrived constantly 
eludes me,” but she claims the power that movement 
makes possible. 

Sloan never presents her experiences or conclusions as 
anything less than complicated. In “D is for the Dance 
of the Hours,” she presents her ties to Detroit in their 
complete (and not uncommon) context, as a lament but 
not a condemnation... As she prepares and accompa- 
nies her white cousin, a police officer, on a ride-along to 
witness the city and “[stare] struggle in the face,” Sloan 
finds parallels to what she sees in the operas she grew up 
listening to with her Black father. 

She explores opera’s history in Detroit alongside these 
daily tragedies, categorizing them by opera vocabulary 
(castrato, chorus, crescendo). It’s a tender, vulnerable 
love letter, an attempt to empathize with people’s pain, 
to acknowledge the layers that have led Detroit to this 
prolonged crisis. 

She goes further in exploring the consequences of 
power’s security and stasis—especially in the art world, 
where this delineation is often insidious. Her short art 
review, “One American Goes to See 30 Americans,” be- 
gins by presenting the dynamic of artists’ intentions and 
context layered over by white wealthy notions of Black 
art and what makes art valuable. 

Moving through the exhibition at the Detroit 
Institute of Art, Sloan listens to a fraught series of in- 
terviews between one of the collectors who put on the 
show, Mera Rubell, and the artists. Rubell is the owner 
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“who makes inquiries she doesn't care to hear to the an- 
swer to of people whose intelligence is tripped up and 
cornered]. ]” 

Sloan responds forcefully, highlighting how the artists 
push back on this whitewashing, pushing back her- 
self, calling the collectors’ and curators’ intentions into 
question. She shares that Rubell’s daughter edits to- 
gether a video of the interviews to highlight how artists 
do challenge the often unchallenged, “racially compli- 
cated dissonance” of this power dynamic Kerry James 
Marshall saying, “There are no Black collectors I know 
of who can do what you just did[.]” 

She pushes against and reframes these expectations 
further in “Ladies of the Good Dead,” describing a 
Black art collector, Dr. Cledie Collins Taylor, and her 
house/gallery, filled to the brim with Black art collected 


Yeugenia Isayeva, My Heart is Bleeding by Ellen Lesperance. 
Glazed terra-cotta with pigmented slip, compost-dyed silk, pipe cleaner 2022 


over decades, established in 1950 as an educational space 
and in direct response to the art world’s elitism. The es- 
say, written during lockdown, reflects on this house as a 
place of joy in a time when remaining indoors carried its 
own dread. Rather than isolation within walls, an “attic 
full of artwork, which remains precious to [Dr. Taylor] 
whether it falls in or out of fashion.” 

The collection as a whole forms an elegant, intricate 
tapestry, with some threads deliberately not tied off. 
It’s a collage of experiences, research, quotations, anec- 
dotes—personal revelations and scholarly observations 
that refuse to omit the violence and oppression that 
serves as our constant visible or invisible frame, or let it 
take up the frame entirely. 


In Nicole Sealey’s Ferguson Report: An Erasure, 
she explores the frame constructed around Michael 
Brown’s murder by a police officer in 2014 in the U.S. 
Department of Justice report that followed. Rather than 
redaction—itself a powerful technique, particularly for 
erasures of legal or historical documents—she uses a 
faded strikeout, so the erasures appear in their full con- 
text. As my eye moves over each page, seeking the poem 
within the report, it’s impossible to pass over the pur- 
pose or findings of the source text. Phrases and section 
titles assert themselves: 


“Whoever said death / comes in threes is an opti- 
mist,“ Sealey writes, and in many passages her brevity 
feels even more damning than the source text's cata- 
logued racist practices (and policies). Here, repetition is 
not simply a literary device but a reflection of reality: 


.. Use- Of- force. Force 
of habit. Of nature. Force 
feed. Force down. Force 


his hand. ... 


The erasures are framed around or witnessed by an- 
imals or natural occurrences—startled horses, a dog 
choking on its leash, a deer, a sudden downpour. Through 
this lens, Sealey points to observation and agility as sur- 
vival skills: “They say wait, / so we wait, as if for some 
fragrant flower / that unfurls...” 

Sealey’s use of nature imagery and metaphor raises 
larger questions about what Michael Brown’s death, 
and the continued deaths of Black men and women at 
the hands of law enforcement, tell us about the value of 
life in general in our current systems. In Cyrée Jarelle 
Johnson's WATCHNIGHT, the natural world also 
evokes the tenacity and irrepressible beauty that en- 
dures—emerges from—anticipation and adjustment in 
the face of constant threats. 

The Watchnight of the title refers to the Christian 
New Year’s Eve service, a time for confession, prayer, 
and resolution. It has an additional significance with 
its connection to Freedom's Eve in 1862, when Black 
Americans gathered on that night to await when the 
Emancipation Proclamation would take effect the next 
day—waiting for the flower to unfurl. 

In his long poem “psychedelia,” Johnson digs deeper 
into the intertwined impact of oppression and exploita- 
tion on humans and life on earth, the toll that witnessing 
and waiting takes. The poem begins with a trio of Black 
trans and genderqueer friends/lovers surviving amidst 
the slashed “knit of...deft nets” of social programs and 
support—followed by a sudden flood that devastates 
New York and forces surviving residents to flee the city. 

In dense blocks of text floating in the space of the 
page, the narrator leaps from the most personal details 
to esoteric, dreamlike descriptions of place—from the 
opening lines: “As quick and quiet as a small yet precious 
object swallowed by deep water.” 

It’s the near-near-future landscape seen through the 
eyes of the transient and displaced—in their previous 
city lives and then in the countryside aftermath. A fitted 
Yankees cap, “damp cardboard and moss and shadowy 
mold,” ramen packets, honeysuckle in the air. Johnson 
brings the same caring attention to the details of daily 
struggle and global catastrophe, pointing to their com- 
mon source. 

At times Johnsons writing, and “psychedelia” in par- 
ticular, evokes Octavia Butler’s Parable series (Johnson 
quotes from it in an epigraph), with the narrator imag- 
ining new rules, relearning the natural world and how to 
live in it amidst the chaos of collapsing systems, slowly 
reclaiming space. For Johnson, the space of the aftermath 
looks much like the Georgia of many of the collection’s 
preceding poems, a world of family and Black traditions 
as alienating to the narrator as his own experiences liv- 
ing in the North, “betrayed / by star-spangled covenant.” 

Throughout WATCHNIGHT, Johnson travels be- 
tween forms as much as landscapes, most strikingly 
the sestina. He moves freely within its braided format, 
obeying the spirit if not the letter. Often his language 
employs the elevated, evocative vocabulary of the lyric 
poetry tradition, but just as strikingly he deviates and 
grounds the poems in the concrete. “We Baja Blast with 
bent down lips. Twilight / hardens the snow to a glim- 
mering threat.” 

It can feel like this world is one threat away from a 
crucible, an irrevocable shift in the terms of global sur- 
vival and the collective health of communities. Assotto 
Saint faces disaster directly and fiercely throughout 
Sacred Spells, his collected works. Published together for 
the first time, many of these works were originally pub- 
lished by Galiens Press, which Saint founded in 1989 to 
exclusively publish Black gay poets. 

His poetry, essays, stories, and plays document, cele- 
brate, and grieve the lives and deaths of his friends and 
partner dying of AIDS at the height of the epidemic in 
the 1980s. The pages and pages of elegies, written be- 
fore Saint himself died from AIDS in 1994, serve as 
powerful reminders of the unforgivable toll queer com- 
munities have paid and still pay—as well as the wild 
beauty cultivated in that instability. 

As with Sealey, repetition reflects reality—the col- 
lection includes pages and pages of elegies, each poem 


its own memory, combining with the others into a con- 
demnation of governments’ refusals to act. Within 
poems, too, Saint responds to that willful ignorance and 
inaction, wrestling back his authority to define himself 
and his community. 

“The Impossible Black Homosexual [OR Fifty Ways 
to Become One]” subverts the titular stereotype by 
grounding it in Saint’s proud vulnerability, the most 
personal of details: 


‘The one who was born in the boondocks of haiti 
but often pretends to be french canadian 
on the party phone sex lines 

the one who calls at all hours 
when he needs you 

the one who seldom calls 
but always just thinking of you 


each time you call 


Lines and narratives from his poems and stories are 
reiterated in his plays. In a world where the positions 
of safety are always shifting, where only some lives are 
assigned value, survival is writing ourselves, the many 
versions of ourselves, into being. Saint invites the reader 
to read his works differently in these different forms, to 
imagine them in the context of ‘what if...” What if the 
U.S. government had responded appropriately to the 
AIDS crisis... What if today is the day the “lost voices 
of the American dream’ tilt the scales... 

The writing in this collection is filled with urgency 
and calls for action, to address, as Saint writes, “[w]hat 
caused me to hurt, what it will take to heal me, and what 
collectively and responsibly should be done to prevent 
similar injuries from ever happening again—to me or 
to others.” 


In a preface to Sacred Spells, Jaime Shearn Cohen asks, 
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clan we hold both the fixity and flexibility of these 
texts? Can we sense the other versions and the happen- 
ings that ghost them?” 

In each of these books, death becomes paradoxically 
alive, loss delineated by grief but filled with the details of 
survival and of relationships, of making meaning—the 
audacity and creativity of surviving, present, fighting the 
systems that circumscribe and too often choke out the 


beautiful multiplicity inherent in living. 


Heather Bowlan is a Philadelphian, writer, critic, and 
community organizer. Her collection of self-erasures and 
collaborative poems, Highlights & Blackouts, was re- 
leased by _mixlit press as a chapbook and code poem expe- 
rience in 2023. Heathers work has appeared in the anthol- 
ogy Feminisms in Motion, the New Ohio Review, and 
elsewhere. 


It Did Happen Here: An 
Antifacist People’s History 
edited by Moe Bowstern, Mic 
Crenshaw, Alec Dunn, Celina 
Flores, Julie Perini, Erin Yanke 
304pp. PM Press 2023 


In 1988, Mulugeta Seraw was killed in 
Portland, Oregon by Nazi skinheads. 
Seraw came to the U.S. from Ethiopia 
during that country’s bloody civil war to 
seek an education not possible for him 
at home. He intended to go back to 
Ethiopia after graduation, but his family 
advised that he was safer in the U.S. He 
wasn't. He was murdered by young white 
men waging a white nationalist war in 
the Pacific Northwest. Seraw’s murder 
brought attention to antiracist organiz- 
ing in Portland that had been fighting 
white supremacist groups for several 
years prior. Ihe oral histories in If Did 
Happen Here make clear that some of the 
activism was strategic organizing and 
some was political punks keeping racist 
skinheads out of their scene. The book 
lifts up the voices young, racially diverse, 
queer and straight, working-class and 
poor youth surviving by the shoelaces 
on their Docs, college students doing 
internships with non-profits, and many 
long-time grassroots organizers who 
formed a coalition to get neo-Nazis out 
of their town. It Did Happen Here is an 
important read for anyone trying to un- 
derstand the (re)emergence of neo-Nazis 
in 2017 and the rebranding of American 
fascists through the “Unite the Right” 
rally in Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Thirty years ago there wasn't broad un- 
derstanding of the threats fascist groups’ 
posed in the U.S. Violent murders such 
as Mulagata Seraw’s were understood as 
discrete incidents. Many of the folks in 
Portland who did the work to connect 
the dots and expose an organized neo- 
Nazi movement were immersed in the 
mid-80’s punk era where skinheads were 
a part of the music scene. Interviews in 
the book reveal how commonplace it was 
for racist skinheads to march through 
mosh pits, making Nazi salutes, or harass 


people of color, Jewish people, women, 
and queer folks at shows. Bands would 
stop playing, fights between punks and 
skinheads would breakout, including 
contingents of antiracist skinheads—a 
small racially diverse, working class, sub- 
group withing the subculture. 

Two key organizations given a lot of 
space to record their origins, successes, 
and internal fissures are Anti-Racist 
Action and Coalition for Human 
Dignity. Professionalization didn't yet 
dominate activism. The interviews are 
with people who once sported brightly 
colored mohawks, people who served 
time in prison due to strategic violence 
against neo-Nazis, people no longer po- 
litically active, and people who now work 
inside of the non-profit industrial com- 
plex. All are given equal space to tell a 
story that had been lost in time. 

“We discovered that this story exists 
in an information shadow,” the editors 
of the project explain “pre-Internet, but 
not yet digitized into easily accessible 
archives.” 

It Did Happen Here is thick with pic- 
tures, posters of actions, reproductions 
of stickers, handbills from punk shows 
and Rock Against Racism fundraisers, 
flyers for community meetings and ac- 
tivist convergences. It has a zinelike feel 
in the visual archiving that compliments 
the storytelling. And, of course, the story 
is heavy. People are killed, imprisoned, 
dealing with addiction. There’s an unde- 
niable violent masculinity at the center. 
People are going at each other with fists, 
knives, bats, and guns. 

The horrific, yet all too common, 
gay-bashing of the era was central to 
the organizing of Portland activists. In 
Seattle, at the time, some took to walking 
through Capital Hill, a queer neighbor- 
hood, carrying baseball bats and yelling 
“Queers bash back!” The lesser known 
gender battles are lost to the information 
shadow but they live on for those who 
experienced and were willing to name 
the violence. In one interview, Becky 
from Portland Anti-Racist Action said, 


“I was not at that meeting,” referring to a 


picture of an ARA meeting in the book. 
“Probably for a good reason. You know 
Eric Lamon raped me, and I wasn’t going 
to be near that guy.” There is never a di- 
rect connection made between anti-Nazi 
community self-defense and self-defense 
against sexual violence within the radical 
community. There are, however, thought- 
ful interviews with people conveying 
changes in how they act and think today. 
‘Tve been doing some reflecting as I get 
older,” Cecil Prescod of the Coalition for 
Human Dignity says. “We need to find 
ways to nurture, to be aware of one an- 
other. To spend time and take care of one 
another. It’s important to struggle, but 
we also have to remember what we are 
struggling for. We have to take care of 
ourselves so we can be here for the long 
haul.” 

Despite the intensity of the topic, I+ 
Did Happen Here is a lot of fun to read. 
It was fun to remember the ridiculous 
factionalism within anarchism and punk 
scenes that created rifts based on the 
most micro-political identities. It was 
fun to remember Poison Idea, a band 
from Portland, and their commitment 
to anti-racism as punks, and to remem- 
ber moshing at their shows. The detailed 
memories of those who built a coalition 
of anarchists, socialists, communists and 
antiracist punks along with grassroots 
organizations, queer activists and peo- 
ple from neighborhoods impacted by 
skinhead violence were a pleasure. The 
interviewees thoughts on the temporary 
nature of big tent organizing and why all 
those groups couldn't last beyond a sin- 
gular shared goal of getting Nazis out of 
their town is instructive and relevant for 
current activists. 

Central to the story is the role of 
Maximum Rocknroll, a thick news- 
paper-like punk fanzine. Maximum 
Rocknroll was social media for pre-In- 
ternet times, and included scene reports 
from all over the country and world. 
Bands could plan tours, anarchists could 
plan train-hopping travels, punk houses 
printed addresses where people could 
just show up and crash. The book does a 


Antonio Negri (1933-2023) was one of the first people to teach me that you don't need to be in the same room 
often, or even agree with someone’s worldview, for them to be your comrade. In fact, sometimes our best agi- 
tators in solidarity are those with whom our disagreements bloom to create a diversity of tactics. I mourn our 
loss now that he has passed at the age of 90, but I also remain grateful that he left so much for us to think with, 


against, and beyond. 


Like any expansive thinker and militant, Negri’s writing developed and changed and contradicted itself. The 
Negri of Empire, Multitude, and Commonwealth is not the same Negri who wrote the still phenomenally rel- 


evant pamphlets between 1971-1977 on the critique of the planner state, and certainly not the same who in 
1977 wrote, “I immediately feel the warmth of the workers’ and proletarian community again every time I don 
the ski mask... every act of destruction and sabotage redounds upon me as a sign of class fellowship.” It was that 
Toni who became a target in the 1979 statist attack on professors, militants, and those (un)lucky enough to have 
radical literature in their homes in Italy, which would eventually imprison thousands as part of a mass counterin- 


surgency. Writing from a jail cell (on Spinoza among much else), he never abandoned his militant commitment 
to autonomy even when making sense of capitalist democracy’s ability to both imprison and recuperate ideas. 
Alberto Toscano said in his beautiful remembrance: “For Negri, freedom was a collective struggle against this 
lethal power, a fight against the fear of death, against terror, powers currency. As the communist poet Franco 
Fortini had it in his rendering of the Internationale, chi ha compagni non morirà: those who have comrades will 


not die.” 
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great job of using cultural artifacts from 
the time to paint a picture of the era. 

As the State of Israel uses the ex- 
cuse of a deadly attack on Israeli citizens 
by Hamas to enact genocidal atroci- 
ties against Palestinian citizens, it’s hard 
not to try to connect dots from the fight 
against fascism in Portland thirty years 
ago to the geopolitics of today. I know 
that as a second generation U.S. citi- 
zen, both Sephardic and Ashkenazi with 
branches of my family tree that stop 
dead at the Holocaust, and a family sys- 
tem traumatized by being survivors, I’ve 
been engaged in clarifying that the State 
of Israel doesn't represent all Jews and 
that a genocide must not happen in our 
name. 

It Did Happen Here, makes clear 
that self-defense is an action outside 
of the state, an action taken where the 
state fails to provide safety. Palestinians 
have not only expressed solidarity with 
the Movement for Black Lives, they’ve 
shared self-defense tactics they’ve used 
to protect themselves from the Israel’s 
ever-increasing violence. #BLM activ- 
ists and feminist abolitionists have acted 
in solidarity with Palestine for decades, 
exposing the reality that our tax dollars 
are paying for Israel’s genocidal attacks. 
Meanwhile, white nationalist leaders 
have turned in their combat boots and 
suspenders for button down shirts and 
khakis, some now calling themselves 
white Zionists and making plans for a 
white ethnostate based on the Jewish 
ethnostate of Israel. I dont know if irony 
is the right term; I do know it is pain- 
fully absurd. And I know the lessons in J+ 
Did Happen Here are a necessary piece of 
antiracist, antifascist activist history that 
have been dug up from the vaults of col- 
lective memory in a beautiful archive you 
should read, and hear on the podcast of 


the same name. 
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Disaster Anarchism 


Climate change means that the frequency and inten- 
sity of extreme weather events is increasing, while global 
interconnectedness and the destruction of ecosystems 
mean that pandemics are set to become an ongoing fea- 
ture in the story of humanity. The decline and collapse 
of the oil economy, industrial civilisation, and associated 
structures of governance takes shape in neoliberalism 
and the decline of comprehensive welfare 
states and healthcare. We can no longer 
rely on our governments to support us— 
if we ever could: this was never a surety for 
the most precarious, marginalised and mo- 
bile humans. 

Disasters have never been a wholly “nat- 
ural” phenomenon, since settlements built 
in the most risk-prone areas have tended 
to be populated by the poor, while the rich 
can afford to be more selective in where 
they build and live, to move more easily if 
needed, and to insure their livelihoods and 
lifestyles. Government policies and main- 
stream media discourse also unequally 
impact the poor. During the COVID-19 
pandemic, lockdown was moralised in me- 
dia and mainstream discourse through 
catchy slogans like “stay safe, stay home,” 
ignoring the fact that the homeless, and 
those subject to domestic abuse, don't have 
“safe homes.” Disaster response is often 
securitised and militarised in racist ways; 
after Hurricane Katrina in the U.S.A in 
2005, Black communities were subject to 
the most repressive policing. Media de- 
scribed white people “finding” food for 
their families but portrayed Black people 
as “looting” in captions under photos of al- 
most identical scenes. 


The story is not all doom and gloom. 


Decentralised, anarchist-inspired mu- 
tual-aid disaster relief efforts have arisen 
after nearly every major natural disaster in 
the United States since Katrina. Occupy 
Sandy grew out of Occupy Wall Street 
to mobilise relief for Hurricane Sandy 
in 2012, and was widely acknowledged 
to have organised relief more effectively 
than federal agencies or NGOs. There was 
Direct-Action Bike Squad, which organ- 
ised a bike team to Puerto Rico to deliver 
supplies to the mountainous regions af- 
ter Hurricane Maria in 2017. Several 
anarchist and autonomous groups arose in response to 
Hurricanes Florence and Michael in 2018, and in the 
same year several self-organised neighbourhood groups 
emerged and organised relief alongside leftist groups in- 
cluding Food Not Bombs and the Houston Anarchist 
Black Cross after Hurricane Harvey. In late 2017, ac- 
tivists involved in some of these groups set up the 
grassroots direct-action network Mutual Aid Disaster 
Relief, which provides training materials and workshops 
for activists and communities throughout the U.S. on 
organising disaster-relief based on anarchist ethics and 
organising principles. Anarchist-inspired, autonomous 
and non-hierarchical movements have also mobilised 
disaster-relief efforts in other countries, for example 
the self-managed autonomous brigades in Mexico af- 
ter the 2017 earthquakes, a grassroots village solidarity 
network in Indonesia after the 2004 tsunamis, anar- 
chist responses to Typhoon Yolanda in the Philippines 
in 2013, and self-management and direct action against 
the militarisation of disaster zones after earthquakes in 
Italy in 2012 and 2009. Decentralised mass movement 
for disaster relief is new to the UK, which has histor- 
ically been spared from major “natural disasters,” but 
the nationwide visibility of “mutual aid” in the wake 
of COVID-19 was unparalleled, and the term “mu- 
tual aid”—originally popularised by the anarchist Peter 
Kropotkin—entered everyday parlance and mainstream 


media (it was even used in Conservative government. 


reports). 

This echoes back to the 1940s-50s, when the termi- 
nology “post-disaster utopia” was used by conservatives 
to describe a period where people would put aside dif- 


ferences and “roll up their sleeves” to selflessly help 


others during war efforts and disaster recovery. ‘This 
ethos continues to the present day in the aftermath of 
hurricanes and pandemics, as governments laud com- 
munity action to justify neoliberal rollback of welfare. 
During the Covid-19 crisis, we witnessed the irony of 
mutual aid”—an anarchist concept being mobilised 
by the neoliberal state in support ofa rapid return to the 
capitalist “new normal.” 

Despite these attempted co-optations, mutual aid and 
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other disaster utopias prefigure values beyond the crises 
of capitalism. Disaster utopias project the orientation of 
utopia towards intention and the future. Nobody wishes 
for a disaster, yet they produce affects such as desire and 
hope for change, and the formation of grassroots infra- 
structures and technologies. 

On the other hand, governments and others (partic- 


Meadows of flame leap. More light for the understory by Dianna Settles. 
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ularly the moralising discourse of the social democratic | 


left and the NGO-complex) try to co-opt and de-rad- 
icalise them. There is a whole discourse, originally 
academic, but seeping into mainstream media and fre- 
quently adopted by NGO professionals, of “social 
capital.” Social action, rather than being seen as some- 
thing valuable on its own terms, is re-cast as a form 
of “capital” to be mobilised in the interest of a return 
to the normality or the even more terrifying “new 
normal”—of capitalism-as-usual. Social capital the- 
ory emphasises how local-level participation is vital in 
building “resilience” and that top-down processes fail 
in emergencies because they're not responsive and flex- 


ible enough. It sounds radical and progressive because 


it valorises the grassroots, but the grassroots is not val- 
ued on its own terms but in terms of the value it has for 
capitalism/capitalists (ultimately, profit). This discourse 
encourages NGOs and grassroots to absorb former state 
functions, with the expectation of co-operation with the 
state (e.g., funding with conditions attached). The role 
of state is technocratic: to impose cohesion. 

When society and the state are seen as complemen- 
tary and mutually supporting, this means that only the 
sections of “civil society” that are legible to the state 
and which it can capitalise upon and control are seen 
as “social capital.” Other social forces are a threat to be 
controlled, securitised, and criminalized—through re- 
cuperation or repression. This often causes splits within 
movements—for example during COVID-19 there 
were calls from middle class and liberal-centrist par- 
ticipants “not to politicise mutual aid,” refusing to 
acknowledge their own politics, or the anarchist history 
of mutual aid. 

There are two concepts at work: repression and 
co-optation. Repression refers to the action of subdu- 


ing someone or something by force. Co-optation means 


subsuming outsiders into the elite/mainstream in or- 
der to manage opposition and: maintain stability After 
Occupy Sandy and COVID-19, the co-optation and 
de-politicisation of mutual aid movements transformed 
them into merely “helping” movements that keep the 


wheels of capitalism rolling after a disaster. The politi- 
cal consensus that future pandemics will be dealt with 
through top-down restrictions and authoritarian mea- 
sures rather than redistribution and community-based 
alternatives remains unchallenged. The economic pro- 
jections are similarly dire: rising energy and living costs, 
resource wars, and millions dispossessed and excluded 
from the securities required for the “good 
life.” 

Does this mean, therefore, that mutual 
aid movements are doomed to failure? 

Do anarchist approaches have anything 
to offer beyond merely state-friendly “so- 
cial capital,” mopping up the failures of the 
austere neoliberal state? 

Mainstream disaster management para- 
digms, as well as many socialist and Marxist 
positions, believe the state has an essential 
role to play in managing and redistributing 
risk and resources. The main objection to 
the idea of mutual aid as an effective form 
of disaster relief is that humans in a state of 
anarchy cannot organise themselves effec- 
tively to deal with global issues like climate 
change, nor social issues like public health. 
This view has been put forward by political 
commentator George Monbiot, who has 
become emblematic of the environmen- 
tal left, as well as Marxist academic David 
Harvey, and is a trope frequently repeated 
in left-wing and liberal media. ‘This posi- 
tion led to near consensus with right-wing 
media during the Covid-19 pandemic that 
authoritarian measures like police-enforced 
lockdowns were the only way to deal with 
the pandemic, which were prioritised over 
community-based and resourcing measures 
(such as personal protective equipment; 
widespread, rapid, no-questions testing; 
community engagement and education; fi- 
nancial support for isolation). | 

Anarchists disagree. Anarchist ideas and 
practices, such as prefiguration and mutual 
aid, show that downscaling and localisation 
are often effective responses to structural 
asymmetries. For example, mutual aid—the 
practice of helping one’s neighbours in a 
disaster, when systems of support provided 
by the state and capitalism break down— 
does not aim to just put a sticking plaster 
over the gaps where the status quo fails, but 
rather to show that another world is pos- 
sible—a more caring society where people 
treat one another as equals, who are deserving of mutual 
aid. Charity assumes a giver and a taker, and a formalised 
organization that regulates the relations between them. 
Mutual aid assumes that anyone can potentially be in 
need of help, but may also have much to give. Mutual 
aid is a form of disaster response that starts from the ex- 
periences of, and impacts on, humans and other living 
beings and the meaningful structures of life embedded 
in objects, habitats, and ecosystems, rather than focusing 
on keeping order by managing the effects on the state or 
economic system that treats humans as generic subjects. 
It starts from the position of each person/being. Rather 
than a top-down approach that creates roles people 
must fill, a bottom-up response would facilitate people 
to contribute and plug-in to a network based on their 
own talents, needs and desires. Rather than centralised 
efforts under a lead organisation, this approach would 
encourage multiple small groups, and a proliferation of 
projects with different emphases and methods—allow- 
ing some overlap and redundancy. 

A truly mutual aid effort should avoid securitization 
and moral panics around empathic and humanitarian 
approaches (e.g. dont shame or arrest people break- 
ing lockdown rules; or for failing to do their recycling). 
Emphasis should be on resourcing, like medical equip- 
ment, community education and pedagogy, and support 
for people in need, rather than on order, securitisation, 
and criminalisation. 

The form of organisation might be imagined as a pro- 
liferation of diverse small-scale alternatives—housing 
and worker co-operatives, community and permaculture 
gardens, localised food and energy production—engag- 
ing in various overlapping solidarities and mutual aid. 
This would require degrowth (a shift away from the 
relentless pursuit of economic growth and consumer 
accumulation) and, therefore, a wholescale change in so- 
cietal . the rat race” of production and 
consumption. 

Anarchism reimagines the temporality and scale 


| of radical: social change. There is an emphasis on the 
small scale, on degrowth and social recomposition, on 


a society bubbling with transgressive life 
through overlapping societies, groups, and 
organisations whose affinities and rela- 
tions are immeasurable and un-mappable. 
Social change is both immanent and pre- 
figurative, and does not require scaling-up 
through unity or a vanguard in order to be 
extended or politicised; such vanguardism 
tends to defer lived anarchy to the future. 
Transgression and insurrection are already 
a part of everyday life and are observable 
everywhere when everyday life is exam- 
ined using an anarchist epistemology. 
People like Monbiot and Harvey ar- 
gue that the problem with anarchism is 
that it can't be scaled-up to provide an ef- 
fective response to large-scale “wicked” 
problems like pandemics, climate change, 
and capitalist extractivism; however, 
degrowth and re-scaling is often an effec- 
tive response. Ihe powerful only accept 
solutions that leave their own position 
untouched, which effectively prevents 


degrowth: The state seeks to capitalise on 
all social relations. The anarchist rever- 
sal of perspective views humans’ greatest 
enemy as the state—a particular way of 
relating rather than as other human be- 
ings in themselves. Mutual aid is therefore 
always vulnerable to co-optation by con- 
trolling ways of being. 

In my research, observation and in- 
terviews with Occupy Sandy, New York, 
and groups organizing mutual aid during 
Covid-19 in London, I found that having 
a shared space, such as a squat, occupa- 
tion or a social centre, was associated with 
groups who managed to ward off state 
power. Radical interviewees tended to fa- 
vour accounts of mutual aid as a form of 
direct action that prefigures a stateless so- 
ciety and as raising awareness of structural 
conditions. Some argued that this meant 
that the helping aspects of mutual aid 
(social reproduction) should be linked to 


more radical actions, such as occupations, 


eviction resistance, community self-de- 
fence, protests, and being explicit and 
vocal about radical politics. 

It is important not to underplay the 
very real divisions in movements between 
these more radical perspectives and those 
who wished to keep politics separate from 
mutual aid, nor to suggest these are two 
mutually exclusive camps. The (liberal) 
discourse of “apolitical” mutual aid is not 
possible. Seemingly apolitical perspec- 
tives serve to reinforce the status quo and 
co-opt mutual aid into securitised and 
co-opted versions with their racialized 
constitutive exclusions. For example, some 
Covid-19 “mutual aid” groups became 
more like neighbourhood watch groups, 
with an interviewee giving the example of 
having to talk a liberal group member out 
of calling the police on a group of young 
Black men for breaking lockdown rules. 

Nevertheless, this urge to keep mu- 


tual aid radical is complicated by the 


fact that marginalized communities may 
already partake in their own forms of mu- 
tual aid, even if they dont call it that, nor 
call themselves anarchists. In such cases, 
the perceived fetishizing of political slo- 
gans or words, or of “politics” as sectarian 
identities, can seem alienating and get in 
the way of mutual aid. Even where explicit 
politics is avoided, mutual aid may have 
political effects through social recomposi- 
tion and creating infrastructures, through 
modeling a more equal and stateless soci- 
ety and gift economies, through structural 
critique and consciousness-raising, and 
through direct action. 

Rhiannon Firth is the author of Disaster 
Anarchy: Mutual Aid and Radical Action 
(Pluto Press). It’s available from the publisher 
with 30% discount using code FIRTH30. 
Also available for free, open access at: library. 
oapen.org/handle/20.500.12657/5 7974 

A version of this essay was originally pub- 
lished in DOPE magazine numbers 21 & 22. 
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Pagan Babies 

by John Denny Ashley, Robert Morgan, and 
the Pagan Babies 

116pp. Faulkner Morgan Archive 2023 


As a teenager in Lexington, KY, I met the 
artist and activist Bob Morgan in the late- 
90s at his downtown art space, Galerie 
Soleil. He gave me pamphlets on safe sex 
and needle-use illustrated by an infamous 
pornographer, showed me the axolotl that 
lived in his studio, introduced me to dozens 
of other artists, and offered me my first ever 
art show. But mainly he told me stories of 
local iconoclasts and outlaws that tore apart 
and exponentially expanded my understand- 
ing of our shared community. He showed me 
over time how radical art can transform re- 
ality and force new worlds into existence by 
simply holding and sharing the stories that 
others insist we forget. 

Morgan would go on to co-found the 
Faulkner Morgan Archive of Kentucky’s 
LGBTQ+ History, named in part after his 
mentor, the artist Henry Faulkner who came 
from Egypt, KY, deep in Appalachia. Pagan 
Babies is the archive’s first publication, a port- 
folio of wild, dream-like photographs from 
the late “70s documenting a partially real, partially imag- 
ined world of queer Kentucky. Long thought lost, only a 
few of the photos were known to have survived and were 
treasured and shared privately for decades. Morgan was 
their chief subject and creative force alongside photog- 
rapher John Denny Ashley. They reveal Morgan and an 
evolving cast that came to be the Pagan Babies in a sexy 
and anarchic burst of world-making. 

These photographs seem to rise from a miasma of 
memory and dreams. Some are crisp black and white 
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The Last Days of Pompeii by John Denny Ashley and Robert Morgan. Silver gelatin and 


hand-tinted print, circa 1970s 


snapshots of hillbilly anarchism in action, at gay bars 
and honky tonks and in the ruins of once genteel 
homes. Others are hazy vignettes of myth-making with 
Morgan, performer Bradley Picklesimer, and others in 
glorious punk drag as nymphs, heroines, and goddesses 
of a timeless Kentucky indistinguishable from the 
ancient world. The Pagan Babies photos suggest a revo- 
lutionary nostalgia for what has come before and must 
re-emerge radically transformed: photographic guides 
for the joys of a remade world. 


Amidst the violence and hatred of conser- 
vative Kentucky, the Pagan Babies formed this 
new reality from our discarded relics and re- 
galia, the abandoned downtown streets of the 
white-flight South, its polluted creeks, and bar- 
ren fields. From our rot the Pagan Babies created 
radical beauty and a space for their collective of 
sexual outlaws taking over the streets at a time 
when a night out might require a street fight. 
Their radical imagination burst fully into life, 
inhabiting and utterly transforming downtown 
Lexington over the years, while always remain- 
ing constant in the artwork of Morgan and 
others. [here were years of dire struggle as the 
community was struck by the HIV / AIDS epi- 
demic, but their radical imagination reappeared 
as desperately needed mutual-aid organizations 
and systems of support that persist to this day. 

Im a generation younger than Morgan, but 
few experiences in my life have been as mean- 
ingful as simply seeing these photos and hearing 
the stories, inheriting them as so many have, 
and coming to understand the possibility and 
the strength of the world they created. These 
photos, for the generations that have followed, 
have made the radical imagination of the Pagan 
Babies a lasting reality even amidst waves of 
gentrification, genteel conformity, and outright 
homophobic, transphobic, and racist violence. 


This book and the growing Faulkner Morgan Archive 
binds us to these revolutionaries that came before us and 


are the purest enactment of the often-repeated words of 
their forebearer, Henry Faulkner: “Save the seeds, chil- 
dren! Save the seeds!” 


Ben Durham is an artist living and working in 
Richmond, VA. Hts artworks are in the permanent col- 
lections of the Whitney Museum of American Art, the 
Hammer Museum, and the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Art, among others. 
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City of Laughter 
by Temim Fruchter 


384pp. Grove 2024 


Greasepaint 
by Hannah Levene 
172pp. Nightboat 2024 


City of Laughter, Temim Fruchter’s debut novel, be- 
gins with the death of a patriarch, though it’s really a 
novel about matriarchy. Shiva Margolin, named not af- 
ter the Hindu god but after the Jewish ritual period of 
mourning, was born the day her maternal grandmother 
Syl died. Shiva craves more knowledge about Syl—de- 
scribed alternately as superstitious, a mystery, and a 
storyteller—but her mother Hannah seems reluctant to 
share. Shiva feels more connected to her deceased father 
than to her mother, and suspects that the grandmother 
she never knew holds some key to who she is. 

Meanwhile, Shiva feels that her life is at a point of 
collapse—in the aftermath of her father’s death, her first 
queer relationship is ending. The events that follow cen- 
ter around attempts to dislodge the wall between herself 
and her family history. She applies to and enrolls in a 
masters’ program in Jewish studies. She applies for and 
accepts funding to attend a conference in Warsaw. She 
flirts with a Polish woman on a dating app, who eventu- 
ally stands her up. She returns to New York. 

Other stories drift in and out of the book. There are 
first-person sections in the voice of a queer messen- 
ger who seems to travel across time. There are letters 
from Mira, Shiva’s great-grandmother, to her (spoiler 
alert) queer lover. There is a recurring vignette involving 
an older, ambiguously gay couple in a park in Warsaw. 
Meanwhile, Shiva is proposing to study the work of 
Russian-Jewish writer S. An-sky, whose ethnographic 
work on Yiddish folklore and whose play The Dybbuk 
figure prominently in Shiva's sense of self and legacy. 
The text is larded with Yiddish culture, with specula- 
tions and insinuations about the potential queerness of 
the ancestors, and An-sky himself. Fruchter has written 
a novel about Yiddishkeit, queerness, and family knowl- 
edge as a form of spiritual geolocation. 

Shiva is a character with passionate desires; on one 
page, she “wanted desperately”; on the next page, she 
“desperately wanted”; two pages later, she “desperately 
worried.” A page later, Fruchter refers to “the exponen- 
tial depths of her solitude.” She is a character who is 
regularly “enthralled,” “exultant,” “ecstatic,” “rapturous.” 
Even small moments feel wrenched into melodrama; 
adjectives and adverbs feel anxiously operatic. Later, 
Fruchter tells us of another character who “broke the 
desperate quiet with aggressive nonchalance.” 

I love excess, I am here for passion. I just wish the 
happenings confronting Shiva were more unruly, 
less centered around forms of institutional sanction 
(“Possessed, she applied. Possessed, she got in”). Intense 
narrative shvitzing accompanies things like sending 
an email, buying a plane ticket before university reim- 
bursement has come through. Shiva worries that her 
fascination with S. An-sky is somehow feverish, un- 
healthy, weird (“deranged”). In the last pages of the book, 
when, in novels with traditional narrative structures 
(like this one), we are meant to be feeling a succession 
of catharses, one of the big things that Shiva pulls off is 
sending a five-sentence description of a planned talk to 
her advisor (“Composing the long-avoided email, she'd 
felt euphoric with doubt”). 

Fruchter is rendering a vision of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Ashkenazi Judaism laced with 
queerness. She is taking up questions of intergenera- 
tional trauma, parental silence, loss, and the shunning 
of queer people. So why does the book feel so muffled, 
so domesticated? 

Fruchter has given us a character who identifies as new 
to queerness. And there are times when Shivas life with 
other queer people, a life that gets referred to in short- 
hand as “Brooklyn,” feels a little too cute, too potted. 
There are certain kinds of romanticism that feel impos- 
sible in the gentrified New York of the 2020s. What 
does it mean to feel overwhelmed with look-at-my-life 
bliss, biking across the Brooklyn Bridge and drinking an 
iced latte in Tompkins Square Park? Is the East Village 
not overrun with straight white people who work in 
marketing? We're not in Chelsea Girls anymore, Toto. 

I am hesitant to object to anyone else’s rendering of 
queerness. But what chafes here is that the audience is 
not other queer people. That the queerness, here, is a 
form of tourism, an endearing quirk. When Fruchter 
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To Build A Life 
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describes one of Shiva's “experiments in desire” as “buy- 
ing a cock at an inappropriate hour of the morning,” 
that “inappropriate” feels like an adjective slipped in 
as a concession. Elsewhere, the imagined audience for 
her queerness is her dad: shed want to tell him every- 
thing, to regale him with her triumphs and flirtations 
and foibles, the Brooklyn tales that had always made 
him laugh.” “Queerness,” “the queers,” and “queer” are 
all over this book, but they feel like a kind of charming 
way to move through one’s youth, rather than an orien- 
tation to the world, an experience of self, a life. 


Postcardz by Rosaire Appel. Digital drawing 2020 


I do understand the ache at the center of Fruchter’s 
novel: 


But at her core, what she was really look- 
ing for, past the vortex of her family and 
the dullness of her grief, was a kind of ex- 
istential precision. She craved a spiritual 
articulacy shed never had, something sharp 
and clear she could hold up and look at. An- 
sky, she knew, had craved this, too. His life 
had unfolded in the realm of questions and 
chameleonic gray areas, but hed remained 
relentless in his search for the things that 
might confirm his presence in the world as 
having been something definite. Something 
people could touch, could name, could 


remember. 


In one of Mira’s letters, she says, “I can't speak, but 
I think you see what is in my eyes.” So many of the 
characters in this book feel they cant speak, dont have 
words. [hey wait for someone else, a lover, a friend, an 
ancestor—someone more magical, perhaps, than they 
are—to make the utterance, and, by sheer proximity, to 
save them. I want to tell Shiva that as long as queer- 
ness is nothing more than a series of charming stories 
for “regaling” lost fathers, she will continue to feel that 
she cant speak. I want Shiva, perhaps Fruchter, to risk 
an utterance beyond I am a seeker, or, I have an insatiable 
appetite for questions. 


Shiva will ultimately uncover traces of queerness in 
her own family—which becomes a way of saving queer- 
ness’s integrity. Fruchter writes about “the vertical line 
through history, through her body.” And of course bio- 
logical inheritance will always trump a lived queerness, 


if lived queerness is just an iced latte on a park bench 
and a purple silicon cock. There must be something be- 
yond the vertical line. What happened to the horizontal? 


Hannah Levene's Greasepaint lives in the horizon- 
tal. Early in the book, there’s a conversation between 
Sammy, “a Jew I mean sort of” and Harry, “a Black 
butch in America,” printed in the newsletter (circula- 
tion twenty-five) of the BOP (the Butch Piano Players 
Union). In this conversation, Sammy asks: “When we 
play a song like Summertime, are we, as Jewish and 
Black Americans, collaborating?” 

The question feels central. It’s a way of asking a deeper 
question: We who are on the outside, but on the outside 
differently—are we bound together? 

Another way into the question comes via the relief of 
recognition: 


How do you explain the elation of a dog 
seeing another dog? You're walking in the 
park. So far youve seen only pavements 
and people’s shoes and every now and again 
something else you wanna sniff. Then sud- 
denly there’s this scent in the air then paws, 
paws on the pavement and you've got paws 
too, and you wanna cry out PM A DOG 
TOO PM A DOG TOO but all you can do 
is bark. BARK you say, BARK BARK and 
your tail starts to wag like a windmill, and 
your heart’s racing what's the news? What ' ve 
you got for me? What can we do together, 
now, here, on the pavement how can I tell 
you what it means to me that we're both 
dogs and we're here together? 


We are here together in New York, in the 1950s, and 
there is a cloud of violence and exclusion hanging over 
queerness. Levene shares many of Fruchter’s concerns— 
Jewishness, belonging, family—but Levene’s characters 
just feel more in it. There isn't language for who they 
are, and there are felt limitations to who they might be- 
come. “Sometimes I think Tm an alien ‘How come?’ ... 
‘Because I sure as hell aint a woman or a man.” But 
Levene’s characters pick up words, try them out. The 
prose hums and sings, running on the juice of an endless 
succession of similes: “her frame of reference as closed 
off as her shitty apartment”; “If Teddy was a piggy bank 
he'd be empty”; “Marg was like a gorilla yeah, just like 
a gorilla”; “Frankie was beautiful like a bed that’s been 
slept in.” 

Words dont resolve, dont make definite. They are 
provisional, shifting, a piano riff; they offer a blush of 
pleasure, a spot for two humans to meet, and understand 
something, even as they know the spot is not perfect, 
never will be. Levene’s characters flirt, make each other 
laugh, and it’s in the semantic collisions that happen 
inside words that the novel cozies up with its larger 
questions. If life is “just a series of meetings,” is this 
union meetings, or meetings at the bar? Are we butch- 
ering meat, butchering songs, or are we just butches? 

At the front of the book is a character list—like a 
playbill (“Featuring”)—and the names are organized 
into groups, “THE ANARCHISTS,” “THE ALL- 
AMERICANS,” “THE BOP.” Each name has its 
epithet, “the singer,” “the doer,” “the bartender,” “the 
butch belle juive.” Even with the list, III confess I had a 
hard time keeping track of who was who, but the con- 
fusion feels like part of it. (Frankie, I’m pretty sure, is 
the main character. There are two Sammys.) The shape 
of the book shambles between an endless loop and 
something like progress. Chapters are titled, “A Friday 
Night,” “Friday Night,” “Some Friday,” “Meetings,” 
“Another Friday Night,” and “Last Call,” with the oc- 
casional variation thrown in (one chapter, named after 
a dream and a song Harry is writing, is called “Night 
Sweats and Showtrain to Leningrad”). | 

We begin at the annual meeting of the BOP and end 
a year later, at another annual meeting. I could attempt 
to narrate some of the shifts that happen in the mean- 
time, the relationships, the meals, the decisions, the 
breaks, the arguments—but none of this is the point, re- 
ally. The point is that we move with these characters, feel 
deeply the feelings they only occasionally allow them- 
selves to experience. The point is that we witness a world 
in which disconnect generationally does not bely an es- 
sential belonging to a legacy, to a tradition: “Frankie had 
been born an anarchist like people are born Catholic.” 

There is a vertical line here, too—and there is a block- 
age between generations, a blockage attributable to 
trauma, to queerness, to any number of things. But the 


blockage is also just a part of the fabric 
of reality, worn with a little sadness, but 
also a shrug. Levene beautifully articu- 
lates the ways in which a project can be 
shared, generation to generation, even as 
its terms might resist mutual legibility. 
Roz, for instance, is an anarchist, child of 
a kosher butcher. She is both her father’s 
child, and not; she feels connected to her 
lineage even as her father refuses to see 
the connection: 


The anarchism [Sammy] en- 
gaged in with Frankie and 
Sid and Roz was the same 
but forever different from 


the one she had grown up 
with. Roz felt the same about 
Jewishness, the Jewishness 
she engaged with now at 
the deli with Frankie and 
Sammy and Sid, it was noth- 
ing she could talk about with 
her father the kosher butcher 
whose namesake had made 
her Roz the Kosher Butch, 
a homage to her father, to 
her family, how it made her 
feel closer to them but they'd 
never know anything about 
it. 


These are characters who want to 


change the world; they are only sec- 
ondarily concerned with some kind of 
perfect resolution for themselves, though 
of course they want some love, some 
comfort, to feel decent enough in their 
skins. Greasepaint is a book about how 
one manages to build a life in spite of 
marginalization and threatened violence. 
Because—on we go. 

Levene’s shambling, butch, melodic 
prose wears its melancholy and ten- 
derness and resignation and humor 
lightly. Her characters envision a just 
world. (The BOP was organized with 
clear demands: equal pay for all play- 


ers, regardless of race and regardless of 


renown; equal access for all players to a 
piano for practice “in order to encourage 
the best level of piano playing among 
homosexuals.”) Levene takes the politi- 
cal projects of these characters seriously, 
but she also knows that it is in the shuf- 
fling, fumbling, unfolding tendernesses 
and conversations that accompany any 
larger political project that some version 
of a new world gets built. 

There is sweetness there, and a kind of 
sadness, too. “Anarchism is unrequited 
love. It is hope without end, do you know 
how tiring that is?” 

Agnes Borinsky is a writer who mostly 


lives in Los Angeles. 
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The Mad Housers was 
founded in 1987 by several 
Georgia Tech architecture 
grad students who realized 
that homelessness was be- 
coming a problem in the 
Atlanta area, and that with 
simple, inexpensive mate- 
rials they could design and 
build warmer, safer shel- 
ters than what the homeless 
could do on their own. The 
first Housers combined ser- 
vice with protest, but today’s 
group, headed by Nick Hess 
and Tracy Woodward, fo- 
cus on the direct action of 
building small homes and 
working with community 
groups to get their unhoused 
and assis- 


ona 


ARB: Howa many laa are up at any given 


time? 


MH: Hard to say. Several eres downloaded 
our blueprints and built 
demic, but offhand A 


occupied on a regular basis a hi: sd Jue į 


to our being able to offer case management and 
a Pal to Poa 1 and m 


stable. encampments where v we e feel > we can build 


without attracting undue attention. 
ARB: How long do they last? 


MH: Ten years before you need major repairs, 
some are thirty years old and still going strong. 


ARB: : Do youn maintain n them? 
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Mad Housers 


MH: We'll replace the odd 
door or roof tile, especially in 
the winter, but most of our 
clients are shadetree mechan- 
ics who do their own repairs. 


ARB: Do the residents 
repair and improve on the 


| designs? | 
MH: Absolutely. My fa- 


vorite was an electrician who 
Dumpster-dived for old solar 
panels, attached them to his 
roof, and built a series of light 
Switches using popsicle sticks. 


ARB: You've been work- 
ing out of Atlanta for a long 


time. Are there Housers (and 
houses?) elsewhere i in the U.S. or around tk e world? oF 


AH Ves. we've had call 


the design, especially now that so many cities have 
embraced alternative shelter models such as re- 
purposed shipping containers or old quarantine 
trailers. Do museums count? We have Housers 
shelters erected in some really top-notch spaces— 


the oo in Italy, the Cooper-Hewitt i in New © 
Museum of D corn a in Atlanta I Duomo _ 


in Milan, etc. 


ARB: Mad angry or mad insane? 


_MH: Both? It's always frustrating ihat we can 
help so few people. Ever read Italo Calvino's folk- 


tales? He has a great one about Jesus sending an 
angel to pull Saint Peter's mother out of hell, except 


the angel could only use a leek peel and the mother 
kicked the whole way up. Some days are great, you 


get clients what they need and into apartments, but 
only crazy people keep doing this gig. 
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MI Gon builders ve other 
states who liked the simplicity (and low cost!) of 


Terry Bisson (1942-2024) was a writer, edi- 


tor, activist, and humorist. His notable novels 


include Fire on the Mountain, in which Harriet 
Tubman’s involvement in John Brown’s 


Harper’s Ferry raid leads to the creation of 
P y 


a space-faring Black socialist republic, and 


Any Day Now, also an alternative history in 


which Robert F. Kennedy initially survives an 


assassination attempt. Bisson was more well- 


known for his short fiction, which combined 
science fictional ideas with the “tall tales” of 
the Kentucky milieu in which Bisson grew 
up. His most well-known stories are “They’re 
Made out of Meat” (they are us!) and “Bears 
Discover Fire” (what it says on the tin). 

A self-described “TVA Baby” who bene- 
fitted from the technological and economic 
development of the New Deal in his home- 
town, Bissons work and activism often 


focused on the possibilities and discontents of 
technology and the radical potential of col- 
lective action. Bisson was a member of the 


May 19th Communist Organization—the le- 
gal wing of the Weather Underground that 
was also associated with the Black Liberation 
Army. Later, as a member of its front group, 
the John Brown Anti-Klan Committee, 
Bisson spent several months in jail as a po- 


litical prisoner for refusing to appear before 
a grand jury. 

In addition to his science fiction, Bisson 
also edited the “Outspoken Author” chap- 
book series for anarchist publisher PM Press, 
wrote the biography On a Move: The Story of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal and edited radical actor 
Peter Coyote’s memoir of the counterculture, 
Sleeping Where I Fall. Always a true “work- 
ing writer,” Bisson wrote two novels about 
the Star Wars character Boba Fett and co-au- 
thored Car Talk, a book by the famous auto 
mechanic brothers and NPR hosts of the Car 
Talk show. 


He will be missed. 
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The Rise of Fascism & the Duty of the Writer 


There comes a time in the course of every country’s 
history when its citizens are suddenly refused even the 
illusion of living in a just, civil, democratic society—a 
society which has substantially improved on the victo- 
ries of the previous generations—and realize, however 
belatedly, that they—that is, we—are living in a ten- 
uous, half-baked, imperfectly governed project always 
two steps away from brutality and savagery. 

For Greece, this moment came 
on 18 September 2013, when 
Pavlos Fyssas, a young worker— 
and relatively unknown antifa 
rapper known as “Killah P' -Was 
murdered by a Golden Dawn as- 
sault squad. Until that point, 
Golden Dawn had been in the 
public eye for more than three 
years, and had swiftly gone from 
a marginal band of thugs with a 
laughable so-called stronghold in 
a depressed quarter near the center 
of Athens to a mainstream political 
force that commanded 7% of the 
vote in the then-recent elections 
and was projected to take 13-14% 
in the next ones, something which 
would make it the largest opposi- 
tion party in Parliament. Aided by 
exposure in the mainstream me- 
dia, where its leading members 
were frequently invited to speak in 
the name of some befuddled no- 
tion of free speech and democratic 
discourse, and by the rapid finan- 
cial decline of whole segments of 
society (mostly the working and 
lower middle classes), Golden 
Dawn rose and rose. Until the 18th 
of September. It wasnt that Golden Dawn had not 
killed before—or hadn't tried. But with Fyssas a line 
was crossed, and that the line was a racial one. Golden 
Dawn had killed a Greek. When Golden Dawn mur- 
dered Fyssas, Greeks were outraged—even a few 
Golden Dawners were stunned, as they later told the 
court that would convict them. New Democracy, the 
right-wing party in power at the time—like now—and 
its Prime Minister, Antonis Samaras, moved swiftly 
and arrested dozens of leading members, chief among 
them the founder and leader of Golden Dawn, Nikos 
Michaloliakos. Of course, they didn't do this out of the 
kindness of their hearts or because suddenly they saw 
the light—Golden Dawn were Nazis!—but because in 
the murder of Fyssas they found the perfect opportu- 
nity to discredit and bring down their former lapdogs, 
now a political force that was seriously eating at their 
own voter base. 

In these accelerated times, the aforementioned events 
might appear to belong to a remote prehistory of the 
early 21st century, but recent developments have shown 
once more what most observers of the phenomenon 
have always known to be true. Namely, that the jailing 
of Golden Dawn was but a short reprieve in the fight 
against fascism. In the 2023 elections, far-right par- 
ties garnered a combined 10% of the vote (one of them, 
Spartiates, openly afhliated with Kasidiaris, the former 
right-hand man of Golden Dawn's mini-Führer, Nikos 
Mihaloliakos). And of course, instances of fascist vio- 
lence are on the rise. At the beginning of November, a 
neo-Nazi assault squad tried to set fire to a metro car at 
Monastiraki Station in the center of Athens, full of an- 
tifascists returning from a protest march. One woman 
was injured and had to be hospitalized. Golden Dawn 
might be finished, but its legacy, tactics, and practices 
are surfacing again, proving that the neo-Nazi party, as 
well as fascism in general, resembles the mythical sev- 
en-headed Hydra (a worn metaphor, to be sure, which 
fits like an old glove). 

Every fascist party is different but they all draw from 
the same source, the same tainted cistern, as Umberto 
Eco has written in his seminal essay “Ur-fascism,” 
and there is nothing mystical about them, as Hannah 
Arendt has written in Eichmann in Jerusalem. But even 
along this spectrum which ranges from cruelty, all the 
way down to savagery and even death-worship, Golden 
Dawn is an exceedingly toxic outlier. Committed 
neo-Nazis operating under the Führerprinzip, openly 
advocating the murder of immigrants, Golden Dawn 
has been described as the most violent of the European 
far-right parties. And, in a way, Greece was lucky to 
have such an extreme, hardline Nazi party. It was quite 
difficult even for some of the traditional far-right 
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conservatives of the right-wing parties to stomach some 
of the things Golden Dawn promoted. And in a rare in- 
stance of—let’s not say cooperation, but confluence of 
interests—the Right put them in jail and then the Left 
and its myriad movements started the long, hard work 
of educating the public and keeping the trial at the cen- 
ter of the conversation for the seven long years that 
followed, seven turbulent years to say the least, until 


the judicial system, in a rare show of reason, convicted 
Golden Dawn of the crimes they had committed. It was 
during that time that Golden Dawn Watch, a watchdog 
organization that monitored the trial of Golden Dawn, 
was established by the Hellenic League for Human 
Rights. Lawyers attended every session of the trial and 
wrote an extensive description of what was going on. 
These reports were then swiftly translated into English 
in order to inform journalists, think tanks, government 
agencies, and the general public outside of Greece. In 
2020, after the largest trial ever to take place in Greece, 
leading members of Golden Dawn were found guilty of 
various criminal charges. In Greece, we have won the 
battle, I would say even the campaign, but definitely not 
the war. In the last elections, the far-right parties got 
a combined 10% of the vote. Fascism is creeping back 
everywhere, in Europe and the United States, and it is 
most dangerous when it is not overt, like Golden Dawn, 
but covert. 

Take, for example, the most observed political figure 
of recent times: Donald Trump. His highly publicized 
rise and fall—although is it? has been extensively doc- 
umented and commented upon, not least by the man 
himself. But Trump is not fascist per se, because he has 
no ideology beyond that of his own narcissistic self-my- 
thology. His platform was non-existent and was limited 
to meaningless slogans, inane soundbites, and conflict- 
ing tweets. His period in office was marked by classic 
strongman politics: completely unashamed to exploit 
the fear, distrust, and bigotry of the electorate. However, 
such people act as enablers or forerunners to fascism, as 
we have seen, and write the playbook for other, smarter 
iterations to come. Figures like Donald Trump show 
how low you can go as a politician; they test the limits 
of democracy and try to break it. I remember thinking, 
while watching his many antics during his presidency, 
of what would have happened if a truly intelligent, prac- 
tical, and tactical fascist had risen through the ranks of 
the GOP to claim the presidency. Today, I think that 
this is a process which like all political processes hap- 
pens in stages. Such a terrifying figure does not merely 
come about one day, like thunder from a blue sky. They 
are bred, groomed, and advanced by a series of condi- 
tions and events that we are already witnessing. 

Which brings me to Giorgia Meloni, the Prime 
Minister incumbent in Italy, who could be such a poli- 
tician. She was elected on a far-right platform and has 
deep ties with the Lega Nord, the ultra-conservative, 
upper-class fascist establishment of Italy. Don't forget 
that even though hate, bigotry, and the capacity to act 
on them against fellow human beings have existed since 
humans learned to walk, it was Italy which invented 
the concept of fascism, it was Germany that exalted, 


weaponized, and corporatized it, and it was Spain that 
managed to put in use in a way that could be supported 
by large segments of the population in peacetime. (An 
aside: It is my belief that, at root, fascism is not a human 
condition, it is not a chimpanzee biological imperative, 
it is simply another, quite extreme form of the good old 
divide-and-conquer, the way it has been practiced since 
time immemorial. Only, instead of colonial powers, you 
have the ruling class. Wrap it in new- 
speak, call it alt-right, post-whatever, 
but it’s still the same old horror per- 
petrated by state governments which 
have been compromised by large cor- 
porations and the ruling class.) So, 
Giorgia Meloni and her government 
have not rocked the boat—so far. 
They are in power, but have not used 
that power to bring down the dem- 
ocratic process—until now—though 
the will and the tradition and the ca- 
pacity is certainly there. It remains to 
be seen whether Meloni is crypto- 
fascist or merely far-right. I fear the 
former and sincerely hope for the lat- 
ter. Whatever the case, such a figure 
will undoubtedly arrive at the politi- 
cal scene, in Europe or in the United 
States, at some point in the near or far 
future, because of one simple axiom- 
atic truth: Nothing in politics is ever 
stable. Movements, like companies, 
must grow or die. 


I do not write this piece as a doom- 
sayer or political agitator. I am a writer 
and an activist, and the question begs 
itself: How do we write in a period 
when fascism is again on the rise, when civil society is 
in retreat, when such a vast percentage of people will 
subscribe to irrational beliefs, fake news, and programs 
of hate? I am a person with very strong political ideas, 
someone who has participated in certain capacities in 
the political sphere, and still my first, instinctive answer 
would be the answer that Faulkner gave: “The writer’s 
only responsibility is to his art.” This is kind of extreme, 
the apprcach that Jenny Offill describes in her Dept. 
of Speculation as becoming an Art Monster. Still, the 
world requires so much of the writer, and gives back 
so little, that inserting any new variables in an already 
overburdened project such as the writing of literature 
would be unwise and uncalled for. And yet, and yet... 
then I remember how few fiction writers are genuinely, 
deeply reactionary—that is, indifferent to the plight of 
their fellow human beings—and I think that the ful- 
fillment of this “duty” is inherent to the work itself. 
Writers make up stories, mostly involving imaginary 
people other than themselves, placed in probable or 
improbable situations and circumstances, which are of- 
tentimes extreme: murder, poverty, peril, calamity, abuse 
and divorce, revolution and dystopia, sinking ships, 
monster-infested spaceships in deep space, dragon-in- 
fested dwarven keeps deep beneath the earth. ‘This is 
an enterprise that in order to be done meaningfully re- 
quires empathy. Without it, a book, even a cruel book, is 
hollow. Therefore, I believe that a writer, a good writer 
who cares about their work, eventually fulfills this duty, 
simply through the act of writing. 

There is another way that writers could contribute to 
the fight against authoritarianism. Literature is not en- 
tertainment, at least not all of it. It serves as a way for 
us to make some sense of the world, to order it in cat- 
egories that we can understand, and to plot our course, 
moral or otherwise, according to this understanding. 
Fascism started as a popular movement but quickly be- 
came a corporatized, atomizing ideology that seeks to 
divide rather than, as it claims, unite. So, the writer to- 
day should strive to turn away from subjectification and 
atomization and toward the collective. For close to two 
hundred years, from the mid-19th century until now, 
fiction has been investigating the depths of the self. 
Something which is understandable. In order to work 
effectively, fiction is dependent to a limited number of 
points of view. 19th-century realism—Zola, Flaubert, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy—engaged in protracted examina- 
tions of the human psyche and the relationships that 
govern it. The modernists that came after went even 
further when they developed and refined the technique 
of stream of consciousness, which is technically brilliant 
but often solipsistic. The postmodernists have often 
been accused as politically problematic, since, to the 


mind of the accusers at least, they seemed to advocate 
that there is no universal truth, but only competing ver- 
sions, or worse still, not even that but mere words on a 
page. As I see it, the postmodernists were the first writ- 
ers—as a movement—who investigated the nature and 
extent of the systems that we are increasingly dependent 
on and which govern our everyday life. Such systems 
have long been part of human societies, but with the 
accelerating rise of technology they are taking an in- 
creasing and quite ominous role in human affairs. The 
postmodernists were writers who in their fiction and 
thinking took—even tangentially—a collective view of 
society. Today we seem to have gone full circle. The most 
prominent writers of our time have either retreated into 
19th century realism with added cellphones and Twitter 
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accounts as accessories or, worse still, to the solipsistic 
project of autofiction. If a writer has a duty to fulfill to- 
day, I believe it is to leave the individual behind and 
examine the collective, our own societies, fractured and 
divided and imperfect as they are. We should look into 
the problems and the shortcomings and the strengths, 
our many defeats and as many victories. To find once 
more the common ground between our differing worl- 
dviews and build upon it. One way that this could be 
done—and there is a long but limited tradition, since 
it is technically more difficult to achieve on the page— 
is the polyphonic novel. Here I am thinking of novels 
like Karen Tei Yamashita’s I Hotel which documents the 
Asian-American movement in San Francisco during the 
1970s and Roberto Bolafio’s Savage Detectives, which is 
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a fractured chronicle of a society of poets. There may 
be other ways to move in this direction in the future. 
Literature moves forward of its own accord. What I’m 
certain of is the attitude that will be needed by the writ- 
ers who will embark on this project: Despite the fact that 
the writer is always looking back—despite the fact that 
all writing is a form of enhanced memory—the writer 
should not be in a state of nostalgia, a state of mourning 
or sadness or yearning for what has gone before, but al- 
ways and ever they must aspire to a state of perfect rage 
at everything that is not right in the world, in society, in 
the life we share. Rage, rage, and endless fury. 


Panagiotis Kehagias is a writer, editor, and translator 
based in Athens, Greece. 


Carolina Bianchi’s striking perfor- 
mance, The Bride & The Good Night 
Cinderella, premiered on July 6th, 2023, 
at the Festival d’Avignon. It is the 
first chapter of Cadela Força (“Bitch 
Strength”), a trilogy by the Brazilian the- 
ater-maker and performance artist and 
her company Cara de Cavallo (“Horse 
Head”) on sexual violence and femi- 
cide. It has since toured major festivals 
across Europe and become among the 
most controversial and discussed perfor- 
mances of the season. 

In Avignon the two-and-a-half-hour 
long performance took place on the floor 
of a former school gymnasium with 
proscenium seating for around 500 spec- 
tators. For the first hour, Bianchi was 
alone onstage and delivered a lecture 
on femicide focused on two artworks. 
First, the Italian performer Pippa Bacca’s 
2008 Brides on Tour, in which Bacca and 
Silvia Moro planned to hitchhike from 
Rome to Istanbul dressed in white. Their 
trip ended tragically when Bacca was 
raped and murdered outside Istanbul. 
Bianchi addressed Brides on Tour as- 
sociatively, interweaving Bacca’s story 
with references to art history and current 
events. Second, Bianchi quoted Regina 
Jose Galindo’s 2016 Siesta, in which the 
Guatemalan artist took a date rape drug 
and passed out on a mattress in a gallery, 
inviting spectators to do with her as they 
wished. Bianchi described Galindo’s art- 
work before taking a cocktail of sedatives 
and vodka. As her lecture continued, 
Bianchi became increasingly intoxicated 
before falling unconscious. In the sec- 
ond part of the performance, Bianchi 
remained unconscious onstage while 
the eight members of her company per- 
formed dances flirting with the edge of 
sexual consent and hallucinatory scenes 
of sexual violence (drawn from Roberto 
Bolafio’s 2666 as well as the personal ex- 
periences of company members) set to a 
menacing soundtrack. Bianchi’s mono- 
logue continued while she slept, projected 
at the back of the stage. In one especially 
piercing moment, lights reminiscent of 
EMDR or other forms of trauma ther- 
apy flashed while the text read “I want 
to wake up.” In the penultimate scene, 
the women of the company performed 
a pelvic exam on the comatose Bianchi, 
while a live-feed video projected the in- 
side of her body on a large screen. There 
was no narrative through line, only the 
sense that we as spectators were caught 
in a nightmare with Bianchi from which 
there was no exit. 


I saw five versions of Goodnight 
Cinderella in various stages of devel- 
opment in Amsterdam, Brussels, and 


Belgrade, starting in January 2021. A ver- 
sion at the Heartefact Pride Festival in 
Belgrade in September 2021 was par- 
ticularly memorable. Spectators were 
crammed into the small gallery space of 
the Youth Initiative for Human Rights; 


polarized responses to the work. Many 
found it moving and powerful, others 
rejected it outright, calling it self-ex- 
ploitative. Some focused on whether or 
not Bianchi herself had experienced sex- 
ual trauma (which is implied but not 
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Bianchi was less than a meter from 
many of us. As the sedatives took effect, 
her sweat, dizziness, and disorientation 
were plainly visible. As she fell uncon- 
scious on a mattress, a charged silence 
fell over the room, with many spectators 
not daring to move for several minutes. 
As one colleague observed, “people were 
forced to position themselves towards a 
body at risk.” (By contrast, during a ver- 
sion at the Proximamente Festival in 
December 2021 in Brussels, on the large 
stage at KVS, some spectators couldn't 
tell whether or not Bianchi had really 
taken sedatives). | | 

In Avignon, a large theater festival 
in which naturalistic representational 
conventions are still the norm, the per- 
formance was met with particularly 
strong reactions. At the premiere, one 
audience member fainted and had to be 
escorted out by medical personnel. Many 
others walked out. Dozens gave standing 


ovations while visibly weeping. On the 


second night in Avignon, a male French 
writer and critic walked onstage while 
Bianchi was alone and unconscious and 
took a sip of her drink, as if to “check” 
the sedatives, inciting a furious discus- 
sion about gender and safety. 

As Goodnight Cinderella continued to 
tour I encountered many people who had 


explicitly discussed in her monologue), 
and if so what kind, as if this would le- 
gitimize the performance. (I wondered 
if they would ask this question about 
an artist from the Global North, or 
about a male artist). Others questioned 
whether Bianchi, as a Brazilian artist, 
was participating in colonial dynam- 
ics by referencing mostly artworks from 
European and North American art his- 
tory (as if artists from the Global South 
should stick to “their” references). Still 
others doubted Bianchi’s “sudden” suc- 
cess as an “unknown” artist, citing her 
graduation from the DAS Arts MA in 
2022, and ignoring the fact that she has 
run an independent company in Brazil 
for more than 10 years and is nearly 40. 
A review in The New York Times framed 
Bianchi’s taking of sedatives as simply 
reliving her own trauma onstage, omit- 
ting the fact that Bianchi was quoting 
Galindo’s Siesta—and thereby situat- 
ing herself in a lineage of empowered 
women artists. 

There are many factors that make 
Goodnight Cinderella a resonant per- 
formance that elicits charged reactions 
(including the dubious biographical cri- 
tiques outlined above). Bianchi’s physical 
vulnerability, the way in which personal 


experience is used as a motor to charge a 


painful collective topic, and the explicit 
nature of the work are among them. 

However, my sense is that what gives 
Goodnight Cinderella its rare power is 
the way in which Bianchi refuses to give 
us answers. “Healing is impossible,” she 
says, describing the “rage” she feels at 
“so-called safe spaces,” which promise 
refuge that cannot truly exist (ironi- 
cally confirmed on the second night in 
Avignon). The performance begins with 
a reference to Dante’s descent into Hell, 
and the structure of the work leads from 
rational exploration into chaos and con- 
fusion. The ghosts of murdered artists 
and past artworks are brought to life and 
haunt spectators without any resolution. 

What makes scenes like an assault in 
a car and the pelvic exam so overwhelm- 
ing is the way in which they emerge out 
of and along with many messy, uncon- 
trolled details that vary from night to 
night and are filled with unresolvable 
opposites that cannot be rationally un- 
derstood: love and care, violence and 
trauma, text and voice, body and flesh. 
As spectators struggle to resolve these 
opposites, our imaginations are thrown 
into crisis. The result is the feeling that 
a huge dark wave is behind and under- 
neath the visible surface of the work, 
pressing on us, creating a charged stand- 
still which echoes the license plate of the 
car onstage: “FUCK CATHARSIS.” 

In contemporary performing arts, bi- 
ography and identity are all-too-often 
centered as unquestionable truths. Even 
more unfortunately, artists today are of- 
ten expected not only to expose personal 
trauma but to provide spectators with 
models of “healing” and “resistance.” 
These trends reflect larger neoliberal 
paradigms that are deeply individualistic 
and isolating. 

Early on in Goodnight Cinderella, 
Bianchi says, several times, “this is not 
about me.” As the performance goes on, 
it becomes clear that spectators will not 
be able to comfort themselves with the 
idea that Bianchi will contain and trans- 
form trauma for them. Instead, Bianchi 
forces us to look directly at the fragmen- 
tation experienced by victims of sexual 
violence and to position ourselves to- 
wards it. The United Nations estimates 
that as of 2023, 736 million women 
worldwide have experienced violent sex- 
ual assault, while acknowledging that 
this is most likely a vast underestimate. 
Goodnight Cinderella asks us all what we 
will do about this. 


Asa Horvitz is a performance maker and 
musician/composer based in Amsterdam. 
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Pressing Issues 
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Letterpress Revolution: The Politics of Anarchist Print Culture 
by Kathy E. Ferguson 
352pp. Duke University Press 2023 


If anarchism is built on the spoken word, it’s cemented in the written. Every speech, 
every call to arms, every hushed debate, is solidified, made material by the written word 
as the circulator and preservatory of the anarchist spirit. Or so Kathy E. Furguson ar- 
gues in her expansively detailed Letterpress Revolution. Journals, as Ferguson claims, 
did not just report the anarchist movement, they were the anarchist movement. 

Creativity, resonance, and collaboration, Ferguson states, are the core energies of 
anarchist culture, and these three categories feed into each other as modes of self-per- 
petuation. Printers, who would often teach their own children to typeset, could sustain 
such laborious, unpaid work only through creative passion, a faith in the artistry and 
its ideological value, which in turn resonates 
for others, encouraging mutual labor. This ac- 
cordingly unites the movement, encouraging 
more artistry, more faith, more creation, and 
so on. 

As a work of anarchist history, Letterpress 
Revolution is a who's who of the anarchist 
scene, from household-names like Emma 
Goldman and William Morris, to the lesser 
known Joseph Ishills and Rudolf Rockers 
of the twentieth-century world. Focusing in 
particular on three major journals, Ferguson 
documents a history and what it might 
mean: the short-lived but influential Free 
Society, Mother Earth—spearheaded in part 
by Goldman herself, and Freedom, established 
in the 18808 and of the three, the only one 
still going strong. It isn't just the journals and 
printers who form the focus of the book, but 
the archivists and letter-writers tirelessly com- 
piling so much within the disparate reaches 
of the movement, among whom Agnes Inglis, 
who shouldered an immense amount of anar- 
chist material and correspondence, is held up 
as a key example of the tireless work of archi- 
val preservation. 

For all of the memorializing power of the 
book, though, there remains a dull disheart- 
ening awareness of the obscurity to which so 
many anarchists, printers, poets, polemicists, 
authors, historians, librarians, letter-writ- 
ers (and the archivists to all of the above), 
artisans and experts, amateurs and dilet- 
tantes, were condemned. And in fact would 
be condemned, if not for the very work they 
themselves perpetuate, and for scholars the 
likes of Ferguson, who paradoxically write 
for a future that doesnt want them. ‘That it- 
self is the power of the archive, and it’s a 
power that’s thin and temporary, contingent 
on others to give it life: Every archive needs 
archivists, every study needs scholars, just as 
every printer needs words to print. 

Actually, Ferguson finishes what she set out 
to complete within the first half of the book: 
to investigate the lives and times of anarchist 
printers and their presses. One of Ferguson's 
crucial claims is that, contrary to the vulgar 
conception of anarchism as a good idea, impossible in practice, anarchism has in fact 
shown its practicability, not only as a political ethos, but as a work ethic as well, on 
a consistent and demonstrable basis. This assertion underpins the book’s focus on 
the printers and the printing behind the words. In more than one way, Ferguson has 
written not about printers and presses as such, but how their existence and action is 
still-wet printed evidence of anarchic power. 

Ferguson doesn't shy away from the physicality of the printer’s work: the calloused 
hands, sometimes missing tips or entireties of digits, the sweat, rhythm, and motion, 
of the printer in action with the letterpress machine. No, further still, she sees this as 
an expression of anarchist materialism itself. Not as abstract historical forces, around 
which swarm the shadowy motions of capital and its discontents, but as concrete 
physical action, which, when liberated from the pursuit of profit, is action towards its 
own power, action liberating itself. It might be hard to imagine such physicality in the 
age of deskjet and laser-print, photocopiers and .pdfs, which is why it remains vital to 
comprehend the physicality of such action, even when the sweat and danger is anaes- 
thetised by a printer-scanner with a sheaf of A4 ready to be churned out. 

By the end of the book, there’s a slight sense that Ferguson isn't convinced what 
happens next. This, in her defense, isn’t the point of the work. Three examples of con- 
temporary self-organising movements are given to parallel the spirit of the printers 
of bygone years. It remains the reader’s task to interpret how exactly this legacy lives 
on. If Letterpress Revolution tells the keen reader what came before, the final (and in- 
deed continual) chapter remains a write-your-own-adventure, and what to take from 
the history of anarchist printers is the stoic bravery, sheer determination and indefati- 
gable work ethic they shared. In a gesture to this uncertain future, Ferguson dedicates 
her book to “the scholars who will be coming,” paraphrasing Agnes Inglis in a letter 
to Joseph Ishill. And it seems almost certain, with the distances she has travelled and 
the archives she has delved, that they will. 


Joshua Calladine-Jones is a poet and literary critic-in-residence at the Prague Writers’ 
Festival. His work has appeared in 3:AM, ‘The Stinging Fly, Freedom, The Anarchist 
Library, and Minor Literature[s]. He is the author of Reconstructions [Rekonstrukce] 
(2022). 


took center stage in the struggle. Loukanikos was one of the stray dogs that attended most 
of the anti-austerity riots in Athens between 2008 and 2012. Named of ter his appreciation 
of sausages, Loukanikos loyally accompanied protesters in their confrontation with riot 
cops, inspiring so many to keep up the struggle in Greece and around the world. 
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Visualizing Resistance 
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Celebrate People’s History: The Poster Book of Resistance and Revolution (2nd Edition) 
edited by Josh MacFee 
256pp. Feminist Press 2020 


How do we commemorate insurgence? Unless an act of resistance is useful for the 
nationalist narrative, it disappears from public memory the same way banners disap- 
pear from public spaces once a march ends. Celebrate People’s History: The Poster Book 
of Resistance and Revolution is a collection of images of outrage, activism, and hope. In 
1998, Josh MacPhee, with a group of comrades, pasted Malcolm X posters over the 
abandoned streets of Chicago’s West Side, attracting a small crowd ready to reclaim 
the public space and engage with radical history. The Ce/ebrate Peoples History project 
evolved into an ongoing work of creating and distributing posters that build a visual 
lineage of resistance. The book archives these posters and is a part of Justseeds.org, an 
artists’ cooperative and a continuously growing collection of low-cost prints and free, 
downloadable graphics. 

MacPhee’s book shifts the rules of visual- 
ization of social movements, going beyond the 
short temporality of posters used during upris- 
ings. “The goal of this book and poster series is 
not to tell a definitive history but to suggest a 
new relationship to the past. If we can see that 
things have changed, then we can imagine that 
they can change again, and that we can be part 
of making change happen,” he writes in the in- 
troduction. The poster collection reads both 
like a history textbook—one that did not make 
it to most schools—and a roadmap for resis- 
tance, a reminder of the battles already fought, 
a spark to fuel future revolts. 

Collected posters commemorate insurgent 
figures, from well-recognized ones such as 
Emma Goldman or Sojourner Truth to those 
who are often forgotten by mainstream and 
usually Western-centric narratives: Indian so- 
cial movement Narmada Bachao Andolan 
or Nigerian writer, producer, and activist 
Ken Saro-Wiwa. Most of the images, how- 
ever, are not centered around individuals but 
rather groups of protesters, unions, projects, 
riots, battles, and events that “bring to life 
successful moments in the history of social 
justice struggles.” Collective actions are paired 
with individual expression and artwork; some 
posters are a way to commemorate the abor- 
tion counseling service Jane or the group of 
feminist cartoonists Underground Comix, 
while other posters, such as the Occupation 
of Alcatraz or The Harrison High School 
Uprising, serve as reminders of what hap- 
pens when people unite against injustice and 
oppression. 

Artists featured in Celebrate People's History 
rely on different techniques, including draw- 
ings, paintings, linocut, collages, and graffiti 
stencils. Despite no single visual thread to 
connect them, most images are created with 
limited colors, linking them visually with the 
history of political posters predating digital 
print. Many images display easily recogniz- 
able symbols: raised fists, black flags, and fire, 
or include images from the protests—people 
gathering, marching with banners. Others, like the poster for the Korean Peasants 
League showing a farmer holding rice crops, diverge from what is usually recognized 
as an image of insurgence, diversifying how resistance is articulated visually. If the 
goal of the book is to inspire, the variety of visuals proves also that there are different 
ways to oppose an unjust world. 

In two forewords to the collection, one by Rebecca Solnit from the first edition 
published in 2010, and the second one by Charlene Carruthers, protests, and their 
visual representation through Celebrate People’s History posters, are framed as neces- 
sary for democracy to function well. “These artists are showing us what democracy 
could look like,” writes Carruthers. Yet, several posters are rather anchored in histor- 
ical moments when democracy fails and insurgence is born in anarchist communities 
or through voices of minorities instead. 

Celebrate People’s History is also a narrative of reclaiming public spaces. What seems 
lost in the book format, as opposed to the project itself, is the participatory element of 
pasting posters and seeing them on the streets. Solnit writes that “if revolutions often 
prompt posters to appear, the appearance of posters, murals, and graffiti may foster 
revolution or at least breath on the cinders, keeping the sparks alive until next time— 
which is why gentrification and repression often seek to create silence as a texture... 
When the walls wake up, they remind us of who we are, where we are, whose shoul- 
ders we stand on.” The poster on the wall is an occupation of the public space, even 
if only symbolic, as opposed to demonstrations and marches. With so much protest 
imagery happening online, often on social media, where it’s seen repeatedly by the 
same groups of people, the local experience of being able to stumble upon a poster 
in real life seems invaluable. Especially, as Solnit stresses, because the U.S. is full of 
“eroded public space,” where those rare public spaces are constantly policed and sur- 
veilled. Obviously, posters pasted on the streets have the possibility of reaching a very 
different audience than a book. While it may be an unavoidable shortcoming of a 
publication itself, it also proves the importance of this project, the role of reclaiming 
public spaces, the curiosity coming from stumbling upon a poster, and the interactive 
and performative character of pasting them on the walls, much like when marching 
the streets. 


Ola Kaminska is a Polish punk musician and a founder of the band NANA. 
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